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The Blindfold Elector 


HE politicians are doing their best to stir up excite- 

ment in the election campaign. But the available 
evidence would seem to show that the popular response 
is lacking ; the British public is not very interested. This 
is partly because the parties have contrived between them 
to give the impression that what they are shouting about 
is something irrelevant to the great issues of national 
Policy, something marginal and petty. And those among 
the public who are not irritated by the waste of effort, at 
such a time, on ifrelevancies, are bewildered by the diffi- 
culty of discovering what it is really about. This is not 
one of those elections where there is a Great Issue, for 
which heads will be broken as well as counted. And the 
reason is that there is an almost total absence of positive 
Proposals put before the country in form specific enough 
for them to be : 

The Prime Minister’s manifesto and his second broad- 
cast did little to alter this state of affairs. The manifesto 
Was a compound of departmental briefs and oratorical 
totundities. In the whole long document, there are only 
one or two titbits that can be called new or even faintly 
‘ Surprising. For the rest, it is a summary paraphrase of 
the series of White Papers—for which the Labour and 
Liberal parties are equally responsible—and a collection 
of moral maxims. The departure of the Labour Ministers, 
it would appear, has neither added anything to the policy 


of the coalition (save a few generalised phrases) nor sub- 
tracted anything from it. There is no elasticity in the 
Tory Party, as of a spring that has been coiled by the 
necessities of war and coalition but now expands in its 
new-found liberty. It is content to have the country be- 
lieve that there is nothing distinctive about Conservatism, 
and that enlightened capitalism has nothing new to offer. 
To say this of the Tories is not to imply that the Labour 
Party is any better. They too have the task of distinguish- 
ing themselves from the common mass of the coalition. 
And they too, it would appear, have learned little or 
nothing from these tremendous years, since the policy 
they put forward is still, for all practical purposes, identical 
with their policy at any one of the string of pre-war 
elections. They are allowing themselves to be forced on 
to the defensive on the subject of “controls,” forced to 
pose as the enemies of enterprise and as restricters for 
restriction’s sake. But if they had a practical and positive 
policy to put before the country, the issue of controls, 
potentially so damaging to them, would disappear. Nobody 
can tell from the Labour speeches and manifestoes what 
they would propose to do in the next four years. On coal, 
to take only.one instance, their advocacy of nationalisation 
has considerably less specific content than the Govern- 
ment’s proposals. Nor can it be candidly reported that the 
Liberals have lived up io their early promise of talking 
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turkey. On subjects which Sir William Beveridge has not 
yet illumined with a published investigation, they too 
retreat far too easily into abstractions.’ 

In these circumstances, the only life that has been put 
into the election comes from the personal duel of Lord 
Beaverbrook and Mr Bevin. Lord Beaverbrook is appar- 
ently the guiding spirit of the Conservative campaign. 
In the last few days he has been giving his audiences the 
impression that if- it were not for Mr Bevin’s labour 
controls, there would be unlimited housing, food and 
clothing by to-morrow morning. This, of course, is simply 
untrue—but it may not be any the less effective elec- 
tioneering for that. Mr Bevin, on his side, has also been 
hitting hard, without any respect for persons—apart from 
Lord Beaverbrook and Mr Lyttelton, the motor manufac- 
turers and the steel industry have come under his lash. 
He has exaggerated and he has been less than perfectly 
fair ; but he has also talked a lot of common sense. He is 
building up a reputation for knowing what he wants and 
how to get it. But one Bevin does not make a party. 

What, then, is the honest elector to do? To join in the 
orgy of verbal inebriation and vote according to his here- 
ditary prejudices? Or, without help from the parties, to 
sort out the issues for himself? The first of all the issues 
is obviously that of foreign policy. Where it is a question of 
personal diplomacy, the Tories have, in Mr Churchill and 
Mr Eden, two assets that the Opposition cannot match. 
But the phase of personal diplomacy may not continue 
very much longer after this war than after the last, and 
when it comes to thinking out permanent foreign policies 
there is very little to be said for either side. Labour might 
possibly derive an advantage from the fact that its pre- 
war ideas of policy have been blown to the winds and it 
is therefore compelled to start again from-first principles ; 
the Tories’ great advantage is that they are less given to 
the dangerous vice of sentimental thinking. 

On the great economic issue of full employment, all 
parties agreed to the White Paper, but for success every- 
thing would depend on prompt and forceful administra- 
tive action on a large enough scale. The Conservatives’ 
instincts would almost certainly make them too slow and 
too timid ; in these matters they are inevitably the party of 
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too little and too late, Labour’s dangerous instinct is to 
prefer no activity to any activity by profit-earning private 
enterprise. Perhaps, on the whole, it would be easier fo; 
Labour than for the Tories to keep their instincts in check. 
A full employment policy is necessarily a gigantic task of 
central organisation and of planned stimuli and 
and as such it is much more in Labour’s line of business, 

But on the other great issue of economic policy, that 
of rapidly increasing industrial efficiency, the prospects 
are reversed. It will be difficult for either of the major 
parties to adapt itself to the necessities of a real produc- 
tivity policy, for the Tories to abandon restrictive 
cartelism or for Labour to realise that profits are really 
the worker’s friend and not his enemy. But the adaptation 
is easier for the business man, whose thoughts run much 
more easily along the lines of efficiency and productivity, 
Any policy for the last of the great economic problems, 
that of foreign trade, must necessarily have elements both 
of Government planning and of individual enterprise. 

If the parties took the democratic process seriously, 
these are the great issues that they would be eager to 
canvass and on which they would seek to confirm, or to 
alter, the elector’s opinion. But instead he is given nothing 
but the stérile argument about controls, in which it is so 
easy to agree with both sides and lose all sense of pro- 
portion in the process. If by a “control” is meant a 
negative check kept on one set of people by another set 
of people, a divorcing of power from responsibility, the 
elevation of the back-seat driver into a principle, then 
clearly the fewer controls there are the better. But if by 
“control” is meant the assumption by the state of re- 
sponsibility for purposive direction of the economic and 
social climate in which the community lives, then to deny 
the need for control is to set aside all the benefits of that 
“ modern science, organisation and enterprise” of which 
the Prime Minister spoke. Any politician who speaks 
either for or against controls without thus defining his 
terms is simply putting up a smokescreen. 

Groping his way through the smokescreen, the elector 
will have to give his verdict on July 5th. He will no doubt 


try his best to do justice. But Justice, as usual, will be 
blindfold. 


Zones of Occupation 


S INCE the Allied military leaders gathered in Berlin 
over a week ago to sign the declaration of Germany’s 
unconditional surrender, little more has been heard. of 
the prospects and responsibilities of the Allied Control 
Commission. American and British troops still occupy 
the zone between their furthest point of advance and the 
line originally fixed as the limit of their occupation. 
Until they transfer this area to Russian control, the 
Russians decline to go further in setting up the Com- 
mission, and so the matter rests. Speculation on the 
reasons for the delay is fruitless. It may be that the 
Western Powers wish to use this strip of territory as 
a bargaining counter to secure a Russian withdrawal in 
Austria or Russian concessions in other fields. It may be 
that the still unsettled question of the French zone is 
delaying the final demarcation. General de Gaulle is 
reported to wish to have Frankfurt-on-Main and Cologne 
—both important centres of communication—in the 
French zone. It may even be that the technical problem 
of arranging for the transfer of authority from the 
Western Powers to Russia has still to be settled. But 
whatever the reason, one thing is not in doubt. The delay 
is deplorable and each day adds to the evil effects. 
Behind all problems of zones and spheres and areas 
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of authority lies the question whether, Germany can live 
and eat. At present the division between East and West 
leaves the bulk of Germany’s foodstuffs in the Russian 
zone and the majority of its peoples in the West*. The 
ratio of food production is probably still the same as in 
1937, for the dphting has presumably hindered sowing and 
harvesting about equally in the two zones. The popula- 
tion of the Russian zone has, however, been very con- 
siderably reduced by the flight of German civilians and 
by the mass surrenders of the German armies to the 
Western Allies. The disproportion which existed in pre- 
war Germany has thus been accentuated. Unless the 
transfer of labourers eastwards and the despatch of food- 
stuffs westwards can be speedily , the food in 
the East will not be harvested for lack of hands and the 
West will starve for lack of supplies. The problem can 
be solved only if the Allies with it jointly. 
harvest is only the most obvious economic pro- 
blem. Transport is hardly less urgent. The German rail- 
way system was not built to fit into arbitrary zoning. 
Unimpeded movement within the various areas requires 
at least a minimum degree of co-ordination with the neigh- 
ouring zones. Nothing has been published about the 
division of locomotives and rolling stock between the 


* PERCENTAGES OF GERMAN TERRITORY, POPULATION AND OuTPUT IN EACH ZONE IN 1937 
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zones, but obviously the transfer of workers and the dis- 
tribution of food make it essential that a joint transport 
programme should be worked out by the Control 
Commission. 

A number of economic problems such as these are 
so obvious and so pressing that one can perhaps assume 
that the Allies will be compelled to determine them 
jointly. But technical agreement covers only a fringe of 
the Allies’ responsibility. Germany to-day is raw material 
in their hands, What they mould to-day will be the destiny 
of Europe—and indeed the destiny of the victors them- 
selves—to-morrow. A month has passed since V-Day ; for 
a month the administration of Germany has been for good 
or ill solely determined by Allied policy. It is one of the 
most disconcerting facts in the contemporary scene that 
nobody yet knows what that policy is. The questions which 
were being urgently asked before military government was 
set up are still being asked. They seem as far from being 
answered, 

Is the Allies’ policy for Germany to destroy for ever the 
single centralised state? If so, is this to be done merely 
by decentralisation or by federation? Or are independent 
states to be carved out of the old Reich? Or is it intended 
to split Germany by drawing the different zones per- 
manently into the “sphere of influence” of one or other 
of the victors? Any answer to these questions—or to any 
others—is handicapped not only by the lack of any official 
statement on policy but by the black-out on all informa- 
tion coming from enemy territory, There is a certain 
leakage of information, but it creates no coherent picture. 
The practice appears to be different in each zone. The 
Russians have done nothing to indicate their plans for 
the future shape of the Reich. So far, mayors and muni- 
cipal councillors have been appointed for Berlin and 
Dresden, but no attempt seems to have been made to set 
up a state government, say, for Saxony or Prussia. The 
Russians are very probably avoiding final decisions. 
On the other hand, there is inherent in their technique of 
occupation a tendency to draw the territory into their 
sphere. The cutting off of their areas from effective con- 
tact with the West, the men they attract to office, the 
classes they penalise, the reforms they encourage, all tend, 
with or without conscious decisions of policy, to draw 
the occupied area towards loose or close incorporation in 
a more or less permanent sphere of influence. 

This last possibility is not likely to be repeated in 
Western Germany. The Americans will probably not stay 
long enough to establish their influence, and neither the 
British nor the French are at the moment united enough 
or farsighted enough to create any super-national system in 
the West sufficiently cohesive to draw Germany into 
closer union with it, In the West, therefore, if no united 
Germany emerges from the occupation, the alternatives 
appear to be a rump state or a series of separate German 
communities, The Americans appear to favour the second 
alternative. They have set up a fully fledged state govern- 
ment for Bavaria and similar projects are forecast for 
Hessen and the Palatinate. In the British zone, on the 
other hand, there is news only of local administration, with 
the city as the largest unit of government. 

Equal uncertainty veils the economic future of Ger- 
many. It may be that the Reparations Commission, which 
is shortly to hold its first session in Moscow, will be able 
to arrive at some joint conclusions. For instance, how can 
Germany’s capacity to pay reparations or make good 
even a small part of all the damage done by the war be 
assessed if it is not decided whether the German people 
are to have an industrial or a pastoral futur¢? In the 
absence of any agreed policy, the practice of the 
Powers so far seems to point to a radical de-industrialisa- 
tion of the Reich. The Russians have naturally main- 
tained production in Silesia, which is to pass under their 
indirect control ; for the rest, there are reports of their 
transferring a large amount of machinery and equip- 
ment eastwards. Meanwhile, however, they have launched 
a big campaign to encourage the Germans to work for 
their own regeneration. Berlin radio promises almost daily 
that hard work will bring Germany back to the comity 
of nations, 
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_ American experts have surveyed the bomb damage 
in Western Europe, and report that a great deal of in- 
dustrial capacity is intact, but Mr Pauley, the American 
representative on the Reparations Commission, has said 
categorically that the United States Government wishes 
to see Germany’s industrial plant either transferred or 
destroyed. Correspondents report a certain amount of de- 
struction already from the American zone. In the British 
zone, German prisoners of war have been released for 
agriculture or mining. Otherwise, there seems to be little 
rhyme or. reason in a policy which keeps one factory open 
here, closes another there, and appears to make little effort 
to compel the Germans to work to help themselves. 
The question of the Germans’ political life and the 
problem of fraternisation are equally confused. Marshal 
Zhukov has said that fraternisation is forbidden in the 
Russian zone. This statement directly contradicts the re- 
ports of correspondents from Berlin who speak of Red 
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Army men helping women on to buses, of football 
matches in the presence of the military commandant, of 
concerts, theatres and the growing co-operation of Ger- 
mans in running their own administration. The whole 
tone of Berlin radio is to reassure the ordinary German 
people that the Russians do not hold them equally respon- 
sible with the “ Fascists beasts” who ran their Govern- 
ment, and great efforts are being made to encourage anti- 
Nazis to come into the open, organise groups and make 
propaganda for anti-Fascism among their own country- 
men. The Russians also speak of the revival ‘of political 
parties and the restoration of trade unions. 

Policy in the Western zones appears utterly different. 
Field-Marshal Montgomery solemnly reaffirmed “ non- 
fraternisation,” even with children, in a broadcast to the 
German people; General Eisenhower admitted a few 
days later that with children it had completely broken 
down. The ban on politics continues and trade unions 
are to be revived only as small nuclei of trusted workers. 
In the State Government of Bavaria, ministers have 
spesres whose anti-Nazi record is far from clear. Little 
attempt seems to have been made so far to organise former 
political prisoners—in Berlin they already have an asso- 
ciation, one of whose jobs is to make German people 
aware of the horrors of the concentration camps. The 
differences in approach between the various zones hardly 
make sense. The Russians seem to be adopting a more 
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sane and humane approach—if what they say can be be- 
lieved. The politically mature western Powers apparently 
do not dare risk a revival of German politics. Yet the 
resulting vacuum favours none so much as the Nazis. 
One last point of divergence is the picture the various 
victors give the German people of their future. The British 
and the Americans are silent. They make no propaganda. 
They put across no line, Their radio stations still give little 
but lists of prohibitions and penalties, Berlin radio, on the 
other hand,. gives the Germans a glimmer of hope that if 
they work hard and eliminate their own Nazis they will 
one day, with “the help of the great Soviet Union ” find 
their way back to the world of nations. Mere broadcasts 
may be dismissed as a propaganda stunt. If so, it is an 
effective one. The darkness before the Germans is so im- 
penetrable and their fate is so irrevocably out of their hands 
that any sign of a policy, any hope of a positive future 
cannot fail to stir their minds and make them look, how- 
ever uncertainly, to a dawn of hope in the Eastern sky. 
What manner of Germany can emerge from so much 
confusion and uncertainty? ‘Economically there can be 
little doubt that ruin lies ahead, Ruin there will be what- 
ever the Allies do, for probably not even the most superb 
organisation could avoid disaster this winter. The present 
lack of co-ordination and the future plans for de-indus- 
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trialisation suggest that the ruin will not only be drastic by, 
long. Over 60 million people are apparently to live with. 
out industry in an area not much bigger than Great Britain 
with its highly industrialised 46 millions, Slow decay and 
economic frustration will prevent any reconciliation of the 
Germans with their political lot. If they are divided into 
separate states, their struggles for reunion will disturb the 
politics of Europe for decades. If they remain divided in 
separate spheres, an unholy competition may develop 
between the victors to draw all the Germans together again 
under their leadership. There is still time to avert these 
catastrophes and to work out jointly a policy for Ger- 
many which, though stern, offers some mage for the future 
and which, though severally administered, is based upon 
a joint political and economic approach. Even if the wider 
unity of all four Allies cannot be achieved, it ought at least 
to be possible to ensure that in the Western zone common 
policies and methods are adopted, And, as a preliminary to 
the securing of agreement, it is surely time that the peoples 
of the Western democracies were given a clear idea of what 
is being done in their name. re can be no further 
security reasons for censorship and secrécy, Let the veil 
on German policy be raised. If the policy is good, publicity 
will spare it unwarranted criticism. If it is bad, open dis- 
cussion is the first step towards reform. 


Labour’s Prospects 


HERE has never before been in British history a 

general election about which it was so impossible to 
make any kind of forecast as the present one. In normal 
times, when elections follow each other at fairly regular 
intervals, it is possible to make some estimate by applying 
any obvious trends in public opinion to the figures of 
the preceding election. This time no such rule-of-thumb 
methods can be applied. The glectorate has had no oppor- 
tunity to go to the polls for ten years, and there are perhaps 
some 7 million electors who have never voted before. 
Wartime by-elections have been held, with but a few ex- 
ceptions, on the old register and with the major parties in 
the coalition standing aloof and leaving a free field for 
independents or mushroom parties. While recent 
by-election results indicate a definitely leftward swing, 
it is not so easy to predict the effects of a return to 
full-blooded party politics. 

The present electoral register is admitted on all 
sides to be imperfect, but just how imperfect, nobody 
seems to know. It is impossible to find out about move- 
ments of population since January, about the numbers 
of evacuees who have returned home or about the trans- 
ferred workers who will be unable to vote on polling day. 
Nor is there any accurate estimate of the proportion of 
the Service voters who have actually registered, On 
July sth, the population will certainly still be in a state 
of dislocation and anything from 1 to 13 million voters 
may be disfranchised. This was, of course, one of the 
reasons given by the Labour and Liberal parties for their 
opposition to a July election. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the obvious difficulties of 
making any predictions, the 1935 figures can be made to 
throw some light on the 1945 election. The following 
figures show the party composition of the expiring House 
of Commons immediately after the election in 1935 and 
immediately before the Dissolution : 


1935 1945 
CGM ERIOS 3 os voc vw 5 0 oN oko bk tae bees 387 363 
Liberal National, National Labour,...... 41 38 
Leet wets ia oes ce Nida, iced eee 154- 171 
DS iiss a ob semadehs did + he eite 21 19 
RURGNGORE, COE. oy 5 ts cc pase bkess eka 12 24 


Since very few people expect an actual increase in the 


Conservative seats, the simplest way of approaching the 


present 
will deal mainly with the prospects of the Labour Party 
will disctss those of the Liberals. 
... What makes a forecast particularly difficult is the fact 


f ' 
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that the electoral system does not apportion seats in pro- 
portion to the total vote cast. This can easily be seen 
from the following figures of votes received and seats won 
for each of the three parties at the last six elections (the 
various semi-Conservative groups are included with the 
Conservative figures) : — 





Conservative Liberal 
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Between the elections of 1922 and 1923, the total vote 
of none of the three parties varied by more than 200,000, 
yet there was a turnover of 90 seats, which changed the 
colour of the Government. Labour had a larger absolute 
and relative vote in 1935 than in 1929, the year of its 
greatest trtumph, but the effect of the shift of some three 
million Liberal votes to the Conservative column was [0 
reduce Labours seats to little more than half. 

An election, in fact, is very largely a gamble, and very 
little help can be got merely by estimating the probable 
effect of trends of opinion on the total popular vote. The 
only method of estimation that is worth anything at all 
is one that proceeds constituency by constituency. To get 
back to its 1929 high-water mark, Labour will have © 
win 117 seats more than it holds to-day—or about 128 if 
it is to have the same proportion of the slightly large! 
House that will result from this year’s election. But eve? 
in 1929, Labour did not have an absolute majority and 
for this, 150 seats more than are now -held would be 
needed. For an independent working majority of 40 over 
all other parties, a gain of 169 seats—almost exactly equal 
to the present total—would be needed. These are the 
various targets at which the Labour Party is shooting. 

The 1935 results, however, were not conclusive. 
Their main effect was to win back certain “ safe ” Labour 
seats which ought never to have been lost, but were carried 
away in the avalanche of 1931. Nine of the lost Durham 
seats were so were a number of seats 2 
the Staffordshire, Yorkshire and northern industrial areas, 
which had until 1931 been traditional Labour strongholds. 

Labour’s electoral task is obviously twofold The mos 
obvious line is to consolidate the hold of the party on the 
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urban, working-class districts, which is by no means 
complete. It is, for example, given the class basis of British 
politics, a remarkable thing that all twelve of the Birming- 
nam seats should be held by Conservatives, eight out of 
Liverpool’s 11, all four of Newcastle’s, all three of 
Carditi’s, and all three of Salford’s, Manchester is now 
represented by only 4 Labour men out of Io seats, 
Leeds by only 2 out of 6, Bradford by only 1 out of 4, 
and Edinburgh by only 1 out of 4. The only large cities 


. that are more than half Labour are Glasgow and Sheffield, 


and in these two combined, Labour holds only 13 seats out 
of 22. There is clearly room for a great deal of advance 
along traditional Labour lines, 


x 


It is equally clear that such tactics will not win a 
majority for Labour, For that, the party needs to attract 
the floating mass of non-political electors in middle 
class boroughs and above all to make an effort to break 
down the Tory majorities in rural constituencies. The list 
of English Counties which returned entirely Conserva- 
tives and their allies in 1935 is a long one and accounted 
for 119 seats, though some seats in them have been won at 
by-elections. The Labour Party is surprisingly optimistic 
about its chances of catching the vote of the farm-worker 
and his wife, even if it does not get the squire’s, The 
war has had the effect of breaking down the barriers 
between town and country, with evacuation, the call-up 
of agricultural population, the recruitment of the Women’s 
Land Army and the dispersal of industry. The organisa- 
tion of farm workers has progressed very rapidly, and their 
Union is putting forward its own candidates. The farmers’ 
vote, naturally, is more incalculable, and the Labour Party 
is not alone in ing to attract it, with promises of 
agricultural expansion, guaranteed prices and import 
control. 

But a county division and an agricultural constituency 
are by no means synonymous terms. Indeed, the line 
between counties and boroughs is becoming very blurred. 
The great majority of seats of both kinds are decided by 
the amorphous, undefinable, unpredictable middle-class 
vote. There are factors operating both for and against 
Labour. On the one hand, trade union organisation among 
black-coated and professsional workers, from bank clerks 
to scientific workers, and from journalists to civil servants, 
has increased enormously during the war. The ready 
market for left-wing pamphlets and Gollancz books is 
almost certainly deceptive ; but it has become much more 
“respectable ” to have Labour sympathies in the last ten 
years, That is one great advantage that Labour has derived 
from the presence of its leaders in the Government, On 
the other hand it is precisely among the rentier 
section of the middle class—a minority but an important 
one—that it is easiest to work up an anti-Red scare. War 
savings groups have played an important part in stimu- 
lating esprit de corps in Suburbia, and there—if anywhere 

¢ Conservative legend that a Labour Government 
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would confiscate the people’s savings can expect to find its 
believers. Fear of the consequences of nationalisation and 
of prolonged control may also do the Labour party con- 
siderable harm in such circles. ' 

The redistribution of seats in the overgrown districts 
round London may possibly, on balance, benefit Labour. 
Of the 9 Essex and Middlesex seats which are to become 
19, all but one are now held by the Tories, But since 
1935 new munitions and engineering factories have sprung ~ 
up in these districts, and round them a population of 
active trade unionists, Labour has a good chance of 
capturing several of the new seats. 

But if Labour is to do well in the middle-class areas, 
it will have to adopt suitable tactics. Mr Morrison, at 
Blackpool, gave admirable marching orders to his troops 
who are to invade middle-class and agricultural con- 
stituencies, and he has himself set an example by his 
decision to fight East Lewisham. Mr Attlee, too, stressed 
the importance of middle-class votes in his broadcast 
speech. And the party’s election programme for a Five- 
Year Plan moderately limits its nationalisation proposais, 
or at least does not indulge in the full-blooded scheme for 
nationalisation of all industries and services that some of the 
hot-heads of the party might have liked. But even so, there 
have been few signs that Labour was anxious to attract 
what Miss Ellen Wilkinson once called the “ middle of the 
road” voters. There is still a tendency to indulge in 
slogans about nationalisation, without explaining the why 
and the wherefore. The public is probably well disposed 
to the idea of nationalising the mines, but so far there has 
not been any statement about how a nationalised coal 
industry would work. Then, how does Labour propose 
to run a nationalised Bank of England? How would it 
promote industrial efficiency and raise productivity? Is 
there any real content behind the slogan of nationalisation? 
These are the kind of questions‘to which many open- 
minded voters would like to know the answers. 

Labour’s somewhat sectarian and rigid attitude to non- 
party men and women has undoubtedly alienated much 
potential support in the past, Now it seems, late in the 
day, Transport House is broadening its mind and its 
entrances, Sir Stafford Cripps has been re-admitted to 
the fold. A number of Common Wealth supporters are 
migrating to the Labour party, the first swallow being 
Mr Loverseed. Mr Driberg at Maldon has been adopted 
locally as Labour candidate, and at Chelmsford the Labour 
candidate has withdrawn in favour of the recently elected 
Common Wealth member. But these are a_very few cases 
only and, by contrast, Mr Vernon Bartlett, it now seems 
inevitable, will have a Labour man against him at 
Bridgwater. Unless the example of Maldon and Chelms- 
ford is followed by constituencies where Common Wealth, 
Communist, Independents or Independent Labour Party 
are running candidates, it seems likely that anything up to 
50 seats will be gained by the Conservatives which would 
otherwise go to Labour. 

The prospects of the Liberal Party are to be separately 
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discussed. But a word may be said here about the effect of 
Liberal intervention on Labour’s chances, Liberal candi- 
dates may not always take votes away from Labour, though 
this will doubtless be so in many cases. It is interesting that 
in 1929, when there were three-cornered contests in prac- 
tically every division and 309 seats were won on a minority 
vote, the Labour party secured its biggest number of seats. 
In 1935, only 58 seats were won On a minority vote. Three- 
‘cornered contests are thus not automatically harmful to 
Labour, Nor is it necessarily right to explain these facts 
away by ing that the Liberal vote of 1929 was drawn 
equally from Right and from Left, while the Liberal party 
of 1945 is much more definitely on the Left. In many 
places, particularly in the industrial north and the rural 
south, the Liberal voter is still apt to consider himself 
closer to the Tories than to Labour. 


* 


Another factor which may deter middle-class and open- 
minded electors from voting Labour is the alleged domin- 
ation of the party by the Trade Unions. The formal 
organisation of the party does not bear out the charge, 
though the bulk of its finances are supplied by the unions. 
. Miss Wilkinson made an appeal to the TUC last year 
to give up some of its seats to younget and not necessarily 
trade union candidates, and it appears, to judge from the 
Labour list of candidates, that her advice is being followed. 
The Parliamentary Labour Party is always more solidly 
Trade Unionist in defeat than in victory, since it is the 
unions’ representatives who have the safe seats, and 
if Labour does well this year, the personnel of the 
Parliamentary Party may be quite significantly dif- 
ferent. But the influence of the unions will always 
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‘be very strong and at times of crisis may well cop. 
tinue to be decisive. This will inevitably condition the 
party’s campaign for middle-class votes and make it, jf 
not more difficult to get these votes on particular occasions, 
certainly more difficult to hold them, There have been 
many signs in recent years of a tendency of individual 
unions to combine with the employers in their own trade 
in favour of some sort of restrictionist protection for their 
wages and profits at the expense of the general com. 
munity. If this ever came to be developed into a general 
policy, it would be as anti-social as it would be anti- 
socialist and the unions, having been the chief support of 
the Labour Party in its formative years, would become the 
chief handicap to it in its maturity. 

What the outcome of all these factors is will be apparent 
on or about July 26th, and it would be foolish to prophesy, 
But the prophet should remember that it is not votes in 
general that win elections but votes in particular places. 
A swing to Labour in Limehouse or Merthyr Tydfil will 
make no difference to the result—and Labour’s strength 
tends to be highly concentrated. Where Labour needs votes 
is in the constituencies, now held by a Tory, where Labour 
was within striking distance of a majority last time. In 1935, 
the Tories (or pseudo-Tories) won 18 seats from Labour 
with a. majority of less than 650 votes, and a further 70 
seats with majorities of less than 3,500 (in 49 constituen- 
cies the Tory majority was between 3,500 and 5,000). A 
moderate swing from Right to Left might therefore be 
expected to carry about 100 seats into the Labour column. 
But this would be barely enough to bring the party back 
to its relative position of 1929, and 50 seats short of even 
a bare majority. To do better than this, Labour would 
have to do very well indeed. 


Deadlock Over Land Use 


HE Prime Minister’s election manifesto contained the 
statement that the Government, if returned, would 

bring forward in the new Parliament proposals for im- 

proving the law with regard to compensation and better- 

ment, so as to secure for the future the best use of land 

in the public interest, including proper reservation of 

open spaces and the best location of industry and housing. 
This is welcome news ; but it is also surprising news for, 
in spite of the insistence of the local authorities, recently 
renewed, on the necessity for legislation, the subject had 
seemed to be dead. All that ha i 
years since the Uthwatt Committee reported on the 
subject is the publication of a White Paper, which has 
not even been debated. This is not altogether to be 
wondered at, for the subject is not only technically difficult 
but it is politically difficult as well, as any measure must 
be which proposes to make payments to one set of land- 
owners and to tax another set. Nevertheless, it is a 
matter of considerable i . “ Compensation and 
betterment ” is a dry legal phrase, but without satisfactory 
legislation on the subject the rebuilding of Britain, which 
has at last begun, will follow the wrong lines and be done 
in the wrong , 

The first essential for making the best use of the 
nation’s most limited asset—its land—is to be able to 
stop unwanted development. Powers already exist which 
make it possible, within strict practical limits, to limit the 
density of new housing and to protect public amenities. 
a generally ies is or no way of 

opping private ex vaying the owner 
the full building value of his hades iekatnniee. This 
is “ compensation,” and to pay it on an effective scale 
would prove impossibly costly to the state. There is, 
however, another side to the picture. Total land values 
in the country do not fall, or at least not appreciably, 
because building is disallowed in one place. The building 
will be done somewhere else instead, so that land, spread 
over what is usually a very wide area, will fortuitously. 
gain in value as a result of the state’s action elsewhere. 


vi 


Such windfall increments are known as “ betterment.” 


Betterment is, of course, no new phenomenon. From 
time i ial, values in various places have ristn 
purely as a result of public or private enterprise without 
any effort at all on the part of the landowner concerned. 
Such increments have tended to be regarded as fair gain, 
although their confiscation one method or another 
has frequently been made a political plank and has even 
been attempted on one occasion.-But a situation in which 
the state, at great and specific expense to itself, put 
money in the pockets of a random class of landowners 
would be entirely new. It is for this reason that compen- 
sation and betterment are always coupled together like 
heavenly twins. It would be monstrously unfair not to pay 
full compensation for loss of development value, although 
the actual basis on which it should be assessed is open to 
argument. Even when land has been bought as a specu- 
lative venture, it has changed hands at prices which reflect 
its anticipated building value. The only—and very 
reasonable—exceptions to this rule are post-1939 increases 
in value, for which notice has been given that no com- 
pensation will be paid. But it would be equally unfair to 
the taxpayer not to collect the betterment which he him- 
self will create. 


The significance of the whole problem becomes much 
clearer when it is realised how vast would be the com- 
pensation payable under any effective scheme of physical 
P . There is no need to agree in detail with 
the series of imaginative plans for rebuilding Britains 
main cities which have appeared in the last few years 10 
order to accept the few central principles which underlie 
every one of them. These are that density in the cites 


t or pruned, and that: their peripheries 
with a belt of open land. These pr!" 
ciples point in the opposite direction to that which private 
development, left to itself, would follow. This fact is on¢ 
cause of the agitation for planning control ; but it is als° 
the explanation of why control involves stopping 
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limiting development on much of the land with the 
highest building value. Even public redevelopment of 
central areas, such as “ blitzed ” cities may now carry out, 
involves the authority in a loss for every reduction of 
housing density below its previous level. In fact, the better 
public authorities plan the more they stand at present to 
lose—and the greater is the gain to a random group of 
landowners. 

Compensation must therefore be offset by some sort 
of levy on betterment. The White Paper proposed, 
broadly, that, whenever land is put to a changed use, a 
tax should be imposed on the difference between the 
value of the land in the old use and its value in the new 
use—for example, on the difference between agricultural 
value and building value. Theoretically, the tax could be 
100 per cent, but this, apart from questions of equity, 
has the practical disadvantage that it might remove all 
incentive to developing the land. To get round this diffi- 
culty, it has often been proposed that a small annual tax 
should be levied on the development value of land—that 
is, its potential value for building—whether or not it is 
in fact built on. This would provide a positive stimulus 
to development ; but it, in its turn, has difficulties. It 
involves a large volume of hypothetical valuations ; and 
it taxes landowners on wealth which most of them do not 
yet possess. The White Paper chose a lump-sum levy 
at the moment of development, but fixed it at 80 per 
cent of the betterment, in order to leave a margin for 
incentive. Possibly the best solution is a half-way house 
between taxing land before development and taxing it 
afterwards. , 

* 


The two halves of the matter hang closely together, 
and it is this that gives the problem its peculiar political 
difficulty. The Right is all for compensation, but it does 
not like the idea of a tax on betterment. But if there is 
to be compensation without a betterment tax, the only 
result will be that local authorities will be closely limited 
in their re-planning by lack of funds, and the houses 
will be built in the wrong places. The Left inclines to 
favour a betterment tax, but ‘is cautious in its approach 
te compensation. But if no or inadequate compensation 
is paid for the sterilisation of land, the general sense of 
justice is sufficient to ensure that very little land will be 
sterilised, and again the houses will be built in_ the 
wrong places. 

The only practical solution is therefore to tie the two 
halves of the problem together. If this is done, the 
Government can afford to be generous both in paying 
compensation and assessing betterment for the reason 
that, under any practicable scheme, the betterment levy 
will apply to all fortuitous increases in land value and 
not just those which derive from compensation payments ; 
Whereas any falls in land value due to normal market 
influences will not be subject to compensation. Further, 
it is possible, although by no means certain, that efficient 
land planning will lead of itself to some global increase in 
land values. Indeed, this attitude of “heads the state 
wins, tails the landowner loses” could easily go too far. 
The scheme should make provision for exempting from 
the levy on betterment any increases in land value that 
are merely a reflection of a fall in the general value of 
money. Nevertheless, even if it is assessed on a generous 
basis, it is not impossible that, in the very long run, the 
yield of a begterment levy might succeed in at least 

ing compensation. — 

The difficulty, however, is to persuade the Treasury to 
take a long enough view of the transaction. The bulk of 
compensation should clearly be paid immediately, since 
it is here and now that much land which is liable to 
be developed must be sterilised; whereas betterment 
can only be expected to trickle in very gradually as 
alternative sites are built on. The Uthwatt report found 

vour because it this fact to its logical con- 
clusion and the block purchase of all develop- 
ment rights outside towns. The White Paper proposals 
Went to the other extreme in their timid anxiety to 
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balance the two sides of the account at every stage. 
To defer for a further five years the assessment of com- 
pensation in all important cases (those where land is 
ready for development) may satisfy the planners, since 
building can be prohibited in the meantime ; it far from 
pleases the landowners, who not only lose their rights 
but must wait for their money. Such delays over paying 
compensation are neither necessary nor fair—nor, very 
likely, are they workable, since the 1939 basis for valua- 
tion, which is kept, will be very hard to determine in 
three or five years’ time. 
* 


Enough has been said to show that the whole problem 
bristles with difficulties, both technical and political. 
Some technical issues have not even been mentioned— 
notably, how to pay a fair compensation which eliminates 
the element of “ float,” the factor which causes the 
aggregate of individual land values in any area to add 
up to more than its total building value. But there is no 
doubt that the technical issues are soluble. What is far 
more difficult is to deal fairly with all the parties involved, 
which include two groups of landowners, (whose interests 
tend to be opposite), the taxpayer, and the planning 
authorities. The main lesson which emerges from this 
argument is that any Government which tackles the task 
should eschew half measures. Pressure will undoubtedly 
be brought to bear on it from one quarter to skimp com- 
pensation, and from another quarter to skimp the levy 
on betterment. There is a real danger that it might end 
by skimping both. It has been shown that such a course, 
besides its potential injustice, could only result in half- 
baked planning. The bold approach, politically difficult 
and unpleasant as it may be, is the only one that is fair 
and workable. Compensation should be paid to the full 
extent of 1939 development values (not prices), excluding 
only the element of “ float,” and it should be paid at least 
as soon as development is prohibited. Betterment should 
be collected to the fullest extent compatible with pre- 
serving the stimulus to private’ enterprise. Any political 
party which is not prepared to accept these principles 
had far better leave the problem alone. 

It is sometimes suggested that the land use problem 
will solve itself—albeit gradually and partially. It is true 
that land values in the centre of cities may be expected to 
fall, so that their redevelopment will in time become less 
costly ; but the trouble is that land values thus displaced 
will mainly shift to suburban fringes where building is 
undesirable. Again, it is true that local authorities could 
collect some of the betterment which their own planning 
creates by building enough new centres and satellite 
towns of their own—although to do so effectively requires ~ 
a large measure of co-ordination among both the national 
Ministries and the various local authorities, which has 
not been attempted; and even so this method would 
again fail to control private building in the suburbs and 
centre. There is no way of getting round the problem of 
compensation and betterment, just as there is no short 
cut to solving it. 

A final note of warning is needed. The 1939 basis for 
payment of compensation is a fair one, but it will not 
remain so much longer. Land values are already moving 
in accordance with building expectations. Nor is it pos- 
sible, as Mr W. -S. Morrison did recently, to go- on for 
long warning people against buying land which they may 
not be allowed to develop. Uncertainty of this sort will 
create intolerable confusion and delay in the housing 
programme. Even a decision to take no action at all for 

the time being to control land use would be far better 
than further delay-; but it has been amply shown that a 
negative decision would defeat all hope of effective 
physical planning. 


The third article in the series on 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION 
will appear in a subsequent issue. 





NOTES OF 


Great Power Agreement 


Once again it has been proved that if only Marshal 
Stalin himself will intervene in the intricacies of Soviet 
diplomacy, some of the crooked paths can be made straight. 
The demonstration was provided by Mr Harry Hopkins’s 
mission to the Kremlin as President Truman’s own per- 
sonal precursor. The first fruits of his visit were the Russian 
agreement to the veto compromise arrived at by the other 
delegations to the San Francisco Conference. During his 
stay, a settlement was reached over Trieste—with or with- 
out a Russian intervention. Now, his mission ended, Mr 
Hopkins brings back from Moscow the announcement of 
another meeting of the Big Three, and the news that 
a first step has been taken to end the Polish deadlock. 
On Friday next, talks are to begin in Moscow to implement 
the decision taken at Yalta that the Polish Provisional 
Government should be strengthened by the inclusion of 
Poles “from within Poland and from abroad.” The London 
delegates are Mr Mikolajczyk ; the former Prime Minister 
and Peasant Party Leader, Mr Stanczyk, the former 
Minister of Labour, and before 1939 the President of the 
Polish Miners’ Union ; and Mr Zakowski, a non-political 
Left wing figure who may, however, refuse to go to 
Moscow. The Poles from Poland—but outside the Lublin 
Government—are Mr Witos, the most celebrated figure in 
peasant life in Poland, and the unchallenged head 
of the powerful Peasant Party; Mr Zulawski, Secretary 
General of Polish Socialist Trade Unions; Professor 
Kutrzeba, of Cracow University, a well-known historian ; 
and Dr Krzyzanowski, another Cracow Professor, both 
non-party men; and Mr Kolodziejski, the librarian of the 
Polish Parliament, and a leader of the Co-operative Move- 
ment. Finally, the Lublin Government will send their tem- 
porary President, Mr Beirut, a Communist, Mr Gomolka, 
also a Communist, and Deputy Prime Minister ; Mr Osobka- 
Morawski, the Prime Minister and leader of the Left wing 
of the Polish Socialists, and Mr Kowalski, the President’s 
deputy, and a strong Communist. 


cs * * 


Prospect for Poland >, 


A whole-hearted welcome will naturally be given to the 
new initiative in the troubled Polish issue. A first step has 
been taken, and there is at least ground for hope that a 
successful compromise will be ceached. The Lublin Govern- 
ment still lacks authority, whereas the names of the non- 
Lublin Poles include some of the most distinguished 
_ figures in Polish national life. An extension of the Govern- 
ment to include such men would probably decide thousands 
of Poles outside Poland to take the risk of returning to 
their homeland. The Lublin Government is faced with a 
serious shortage of man-power, and one reason why they 
are willing at last to open discussions is very probably 
their realisation that without a reliable and representative 
government in Poland, the exiles will not return. 


Yet if the negotiations are to end in the creation of this 
type of government, many obstacles must be cleared away. 
The first is the extent to which the Lublin Government 
has already imposed a single-party system upon Poland. 
Only the most vigorous reassertion of party life could end 
the fatal unanimity, and it is significant that, apart from 
Mr Witos, Mr Mikolajczyk and Mr Zulawski, the delegates 
have little or no party backing. A government of notables, 
although an improvement on the present unrepresentative 
cabinet, would give no assurance that political freedom can 
genuinely exist in the new Polish republic. 

Another serious difficulty is the degree of stability which 
could be guaranteed to the new Government. Here the 
record of Bulgaria and Rumania is not encouraging. It is 
not enough to put Mr Witos into the Cabinet. He must 
_ have reasonable certainty of staying there and of not end- 

ing his period of office—like the unfortunate Dr Dimitroff 
in Bulgaria—hiding for his life in the American Embassy. 
So long as the Communist President, Mr Beirut, remains 
the source of constitutional power, there can be little 
security among the non-Communists. The Moscow nego- 
tations ought therefore to set up a sort of republican 
regency—for example, reinforcing Mr Béirut with Mr 
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THE WEEK 


Witos and Archbishop Sapiecha. This triumvirate woulg 
then exercise final power and secure continuity until the 
holding of constituent elections, 

Finally, the atmosphere of confidence necessary for the 
success of the conference is not likely to exist so long as 
the fifteen Polish leaders remain under arrest, particularly 
since at least five or six of them—Mr Baginski—the peasant 
leader, Mr Jankowski, of the National Labour Party, ang 
two Christian Democrats, Mr Chacinski and Mr Urbanski, 
ought to be taking part in the negotiations. 


x x te 


Last Lap at San Francisco 


Within a week, the outlook for Uncio has changed 
from dark to bright. The Conference has been precipitated 
into its final stages by Marshal Stalin’s decision to abandon 
Russia’s stand on the right to .veto the open discussion of 
disputes. The change means that the Conference will pro- 
bably be able to end its plentary sessions next week. 

Meantime, two advances have been made in committee. 
The first is agreement on the new Big Five formula regard- 
ing the veto, which is now to apply only to recommen- 
dations for the pacific or forcible settlement of disputes and 
not to their discussion. In other words, a big Power that is 
party to a dispute or sponsor to a small Power engaged in 
a dispute cannot now prevent thé matter being brought 
before the Security Council. This improvement on the 
Yalta formula has happily passed through the Committee 
stage despite a forlorn and impractical attempt by Dr Evatt 
to reach for the moon and secure adoption of an amendment 
removing the veto from the use of force also. 

The other big advance is the adoption in Committee of a 
report containing valuable arrangements for the enforcement 
of peace. By its terms, the Security Council is empowered to 
call, in the event of aggression, on military assistance from 
all members in the shape of forces, right of passage and bases. 
The form this assistance is to take will be pre-arranged. 
Perhaps the most important clause in the document is that 
which empowers the Security Council to take the initiative 
in negotiating military agreements, member by member, to 
cover these arrangements. It is already clear that these 
national contingents will be used as units, and not integrated 
into a single international force. This is in present condi- 
tions inevitable, and the best arrangement that can be 
organised. It is also clear that existing military alliances 
or staff arrangements between states members will help the 
Security Council in its work, provided, of course, that we 
have no more “ Pacts of Steel.” 


* * * 


From Bad to Worse in Syria ; 


Anglo-French relations over the Syrian crisis stand 4 
worse than a deadlock. Owing to a steady drip-drip-drp 
of minor incidents, they are deteriorating from day to day. 
Or the diplomatic front, General de Gaulle’s proposal for 
a five-power conference—to include Russia and China and 
to cover the whole Middle East—has been ruled out by 
Mr Chutchill and President Truman as requiring more 
preparation than is immediately convenient. This is a valid 
argument, and the French Government was unwise to UY 
to offset the number of its critics by calling in Russia 
‘and China at the present stage. At the same time, General 
de Gaulle stands firm on his refusal to attend a three-pow*r 
meeting at Mr Churchill’s invitation, into which he reads 4 
bidding. 

Meantime, in Syria anti-French incidents continue. French 
resentment against Britain is heightened as British troops 
take over French military posts, and French men and women 
who are being escorted to safety by British units not UD 
naturally receive and transmit the impression that they af 
being seen off the premises. The Lebanon, too, threatens t© 
become a centre of disturbance ; public security there has 
not hitherto been disturbed, but local feelings are ¢xacet 
bated by the influx in unwanted numbers of the French 
population from Syria. 

Neither the British nor the French Governments ©? 
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afford to let this situation ride. Unfortunately, the former 
shows no sign of breaking it. Sir Edward Grigg, Minister 
Resident in the Middle East, spoilt a balanced and categoric 
answer to French charges by a peroration in which he tact- 
jessly remarked that if the French Government would not 
agree to a Three-Power Conference on the Far East war, 
the British, American, Syrian and Lebanese Governments 
would have to hold it without them. Why Syria and the 
Lebanon? The Conference was to be about the Far Eastern 
war. This insensitive and impolitic remark rang peculiarly 
in a speech in which Sir Edward had claimed that the 
British were “masters of compromise.” 

For compromise is not impossible if British spokesmen 
will bear in mind the fact that the French nation, though it 
agrees with General de Gaulle that Britain wishes France 
ill in Syria, is by no means wholly behind him in his 
abrupt and unduly sensitive behaviour over the Syrian 
problem. M. Herriot, for instance, went out of his way to 
put Syria into its true perspective as a factor in Franco- 
British relations in his first public speech to his country- 
men. Papers of many political colours take the same line: 
its most notable exponents are M. Mauriac in Figaro and 
leader writers in Combat, L’Epoque and Le Populaire. This 
is not to say that there is no press support for General de 
Gaulle ; his strongest backer is the famous M. Schumann, 
who was throughout the war the voice of hope that spoke 
from London and from the BBC. The evidence of pro- 
British feeling is mentioned in order to supply proof that 
there is a strong foundation in France on which to build 
up a new British proposal. But it is a wasting asset. Unless 
the British make a new attempt to break the deadlock, they 
may find France itself as intransigent as its General. 


- * * 


-The Long Parliament 


The dissolution of the ten-year-old Parliament this 
week brings to an end a remarkable chapter in British 
political history. The outgoing Parliament, which passed no 
fewer than five Acts to renew its own life, lasted only three 
years less than the other Long Parliament, which Cromwell 
dissolved so unceremoniously in 1653. Its life falls con- 
veniently into two phases, each approximating to the normal 
Parliamentary span—November, 1935, to May, 1940, the 
period ef strife, and May, 1940, to May, 1945, the 
period of wartime coalition, with a slightly unsavoury post- 
script, in which the House reverted for three weeks to its 
old party self. 

The first stage of this Parliament was one of com- 
plete bankruptcy in home and foreign affairs. Failure to take 
positive action to deal with unemployment, which was left 
to be reduced by the unmanaged upswing of the trade 
cycle and by the necessity to re-arm ; failure to organise 
national defence, the extent of which was demonstrated at 
Dunkirk ; appeasement and flattery of the Dictators, and 
failure to prevent the onrush of aggression in Abyssinia, 
Spain, China and Czechoslovakia—“ too little and too late” 
well sums up the policy of the National Government, first 
under Mr Baldwin and later under Mr Chamberlain. 

The record of legislation during these five years is extra- 
ordinarily barren. The only measures which will have any 
permanence were the inclusion of agricultural workers in 
insurance, the Holidays with Pay Act, the emaciated pro- 
posals to raise the school-leaving age, and the Coal Mines 
Act, 1938, nationalising royalties and providing for com- 
pulsory amalgamations. Two important Bills were piloted 
through Parliament by private Members—Mr A. P. 
Herbert’s on Matrimonial Causes and Miss Wilkinson’s 
scheme to remove hire purchase abuses. 


By contrast, the wartime Coalition Government has a 
Shining record. Quite apart from its successful prosecu- 
uon of the European war, and the cementing of the United 
Nations relationships, it has placed a solid volume of social 
and economic legislation on the Statute books—though 
much more remains in White Papers. Most of Parliament's 
ume was naturally devoted to purely wartime legislation, 

tit introduced such measures as the Education Act, the 
Wages Councils Act, the Distribution of Industry and Town 
and Country Planning Acts (however inadequate) the Dis- 
abled Persons Act, the Scottish Hydro-Electricity Act, and 

€ various social insurance schemes. 


There will be few tears shed at the demise of this Parlia- 
ment, which has outlived its usefulness. But when it gives 
Place to a new and vigorous House of Commons it will 


buil ding” valuable structure of social reform “built or 
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Housing Plans and Policies 


Last week’s. full debate on housing cannot have done 
much to clear the public mind of its confusion. It was an 
opportunity for clear speaking, from every party, to the 
electorate beyond the walls of the House. But the contrast 
between party policies for which the voters are looking did 
not emerge clearly. Mr Greenwood, for the Labour Party, 
wisely refrained from outbidding his opponents with 
astronomical figures, and confined himself to a brief state- 
ment that only by controlling land use, by organising the 
mass-production of materials through the Government and 
local authorities, by bulk purchases to reduce prices (by 
25 per cent and more in some cases) and defeat price-rings 
and by demobilising building workers from the Forces 
could the need for new homes be fairly and fully satisfied. 

The Conservative reply, for the most part, ignored the 
challenge and stuck to the safe ground of administrative 
plans for the immediate future. On this more pedestrian 
plane Mr Sandys, with a great show of figures, maintained 
that the temporary programme was getting well into its 
stride, and that the compulsory registration of ex-building 
trade workers should help 10 ease the labour shortage. Mr 
Willink’s assurance, in replying to the debate, that all the 
sites for the 119,000 temporary houses would be approved by 
July is still not altogether convincing, even though the rate 
of approval is ten or twelve thousand a month. For the 
more distant future, Government plans for employing new 
methods of construction, for controlling prices of materials 
and for co-ordinating local authorities’ programmes appeared 
from the debate to be slightly advanced. But whether they 
will satisfy a bewildered and house-hungry electorate—41 
per cent of whom are said to consider housing to be the 
crucial point in election campaigns—is another matter. 

The emphasis on short-term plans, the omission of almost 
any reference to planning (so that the 300,000 permanent 
sites so far acquired shall fit into co-ordinated plans) and 
ministerial pooh-poching of the problems of land acquisition 
may well be damaging to the Conservative platform. And 
Labour electioneers will probably be quick to fasten on 
Mr Molson’s fantastic claim that the housing problem has 
arisen purely from the circumstances of war. 
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The Nation’s Health 


Tuesday’s debate on health once more showed a 
cleavage between a Minister anxious to limit himself to 
a mundane administrative report and a House anxious to 
raise the deeper issues of policy which perplex the elec- 
torate. Mr Willink began, defensively, by declaring, ultra 
vires, that discussion of the national health service would 
be out of order. He went on to review the nation’s bill of 
health during the war. On the credit side—the decline in 
maternal and infant mortality, tuberculosis deaths, 
diphtheria, flu and typhoid—he gained from the reflected 
glory of medical progress. Improvement has been largely 
due to scientific discoveries (such as sulphanamides and 
safer diphtheria immunisation) backed, it is true, by admini- 
strative and educational drives. On the debit side—venereal 
disease and general fatigue—the conditions of war were 
answerable for the falling-off. 

The House was less complacent. The post-war danger 
period, it was pointed out, was still to come. Cut in food 
might heighten the danger, though the steady work of 
dietary investigation (advanced this week by a memorandum 
by the Medical Research Council on nutritive values of war- 
time foods) is a weapon which has already proved its worth. 

Finally, the forbidden. subject of the White Paper was 
not denied its inevitable airing by the Speaker. Labour 
speakers accused the Government of “selling out” to the 
BMA led by its conservative elders. Mr Willink replied 
with assurances that the discussions were of methods not of 
ends and would not affect the full range of the White 
Paper service. If this is true, he has nothing to fear from 
his accusers, since there must be discussions with the 
medical profession. But too often a paper reform has been 
whittled down and, at this stage, the electorate may ask for 
positive action rather than mere assurances. 


* * * 
Help for the Family 


There is general relief that the parties agreed sufficiently 
to pass the Family Allowances Bill on Monday. The only 
obstacle to agreement, the question of overlapping with 
Service and social security allowances, has been settled along 
lines that meet only half of the critics’ case. 

Servicemen and ex-Service *and civilian disabled are 
to get the new allowances, in addition to their present 
ones, but they will be paid_by their own departments, who 
must satisfy the Minister of National Insurance that they 
are doing so. This principle is right, although the procedure 
is rather intricate and difficult. On the other hand, recipients 
under the present Workmen’s Compensation, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, and Contributory Pensions schemes, will 
get the new family allowances instead of, and not in addition 
to, their existing allowances in respect of every 
and subsequent child. This means merely that some of 
these classes will now be very slightly better off. 

The adequacy of this arrangement cannot be fully judged 
until a full social security scheme is introduced, and for this 
reason the Commons temporarily accepted the principle of 
no duplication between the new family and the old social 
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security allowances. In the meantime, it can only be repeate; 
that §s. a child (and that only for the second and subsequent 
ones), less tax, is very very little in this era of rising price 
The chief cause for satisfaction is that an important principle 
has at last been accepted. Its present practical details will do 
little or nothing to halt the falling population. 

More important in practice is the progress being made 
with the supply of free milk and meals to schoolchildren 
At present in England and Wales about three in four 
children are receiving milk, and one in three children are 
getting meals at their schools, but, unless they are 
necessitous, these items must still be paid for at cost price 
The scheme will become wholly free in the near future 
but to make it universal as well will require a considerabj; 
increase in staff and accommodation. 


* * * 


Unanswered Questions in Education 


Monday’s debate on education in the Commons showed 
that the 1944 Education Act raises more questions than 
it answers. Administratively, the main problem is how 
to find enough teachers and buildings. The raising of the 
school leaving age to 15, which requires 13,000 teachers, 
has had to be postponed provisionally until April 1, 1947. 
Of equal or greater educational importance is the reduction 
of over-large classes, which is said to require another 
20,000 teachers. Mr Law, the new Minister of Education. 
estimated that altogether 70,000 new teachers will be 
wanted in the near future in addition to the 20,000 now 
in the Forces. To get them will be a gigantic task. The 
provision of training colleges is far from adequate, and 
too little has been done so far to attract teachers from 
other professions and to increase the mobility of both 
teaching and training staff. 

But more general questions than those of staff lurk, 


unresolved, in the background. One of these is how to. 


devise a satisfactory curriculum for the less intelligent 
majority who are now to receive secondary education for 
the first time. Nothing has been done to find one beyond 
the Norwood report’s vague suggestions that knowledge 
should be related to practical experience. A Ministry of 
Education pamphlet came under fire in the Commons 
because it said that fewer rather than more children should 
receive a grammar school type of education. But the state- 
ment, so far as it goes, is quite right. It is no good trying to 
export for general consumption the difficult standards of 
an academic elite; what is needed is to devise a wide 
range of new curricula, which are neither narrowly “ theo- 
retical” nor “ practical” but which combine elements of 
both in differing proportions, and make a real intellectual 
discipline. 
*x . 

The grammar schools will fall into their proper plac: 
when they cease to be socially preferable and, therefore, 
to attract both teachers and pupils for reasons that ought to 
have nothing to do with education. But this social distinction 
will continue as long as another question remains unre- 
solved—the future of independent schools, whose numbers 
will be actually increased by the decision of some grammar 
schools to raise their fees rather than to accept the condi- 
tions of direct state grant. This means the loss, very: serious 
at the present time, of a number of free and cheap places in 
secondary schools and makes it imperative at once to pr- 
vide free places in public and other independent schools 01 
the lines of the Fleming report. But this situation raises also 
the wider question of how far education equality can be 
built on a twin system of public and private schools. : 

The 1944 Act has mapped out a vast educational teft'- 
tory without explaining how its outlines are to be filled in. 
It is not simply administrative decisions that are needed 
now, but educational ideas—such as what to teach and how 
to teach it. Without a satisfactory content to education, the 
new format may actively discredit it. Mr Law boasted r¢- 
cently of being no diplomat and not wholly a politician; 
this gives some ground for hoping that he may be a Law 
unto himself at the Ministry of Education and stimulate 
the department to constructive and original thought. 


* * * 


Settlement at Trieste 


Only three weeks ago the problem of Trieste—that |S 
of who was, in equity, to occupy it pending the pcac 
settlement—looked like one of the many items for the Big 
Three agenda. Settlement at a level seemed more 
than doubtful. Now, the issue is wiped off the slate by 
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jgreement signed between Marshal Tito and the British and 


American Governments. By its terms, the Jugoslav troops 
are to be withdrawn behind a line that leaves the Western 
Allies in control of all Western Istria—that is, of the two 
predominantly Italian ports of Trieste and Pol and of all 
road and rail routes into Austria. A saving clause (for 
Marshal Tito) prescribes that the Allies shall use any Jugo- 
slav civil organisation that is already set up, but is saved 
again (for Field Marshal Alexander) by the proviso that any 
such organisation “must in his view be working satisfac- 
torily.” The only clause that may, in practice, prove diffi- 
cult to bring to complete fulfilment is that which binds 
Marshal Tito to return residents—other than pre-war Jugo- 
slavs—whom he may have arrested or deported. 

There is no magic in this sudden feat of solution. Its 
simple explanation is that Marshal Tito must rely in an 
international issue on Russian backing, and that the long- 
standing relationship between Russia and the Italian anti- 
Fascists here holds good. 

The agreement includes the routine stipulation that it 
does not prejudice any decisions to be taken at the peace 
settiement. In fact, it represents a Solomon’s judgment that 
would be both logical and fair. The line of demarcation 
chosen is by nature a good frontier ; it is mountainous and 
removes Italy’s fear of a foreign stronghold on its northern 
plain. It would give Trieste to Italy, but leave Fiume with 
Jugoslavia. Hitherto, the former has handled about three 
times the volume of the latter’s traffic. There is no reason 
why, under different owners, they should not both prosper 
in spirited competition for Central European trade. 


. * * * 


Liberated Czechoslovakia 


A month after liberation, the Czech scene shows some 
signs of the “ managed revolution” which has taken place 
with varyifig degrees of completeness in the countries of 
Eastern Europe. Liberation itself was naturally accompanied 
by a revolutionary upheaval. National Committees were 
set up regionally and locally, militias and revolutionary 
security corps made their appearance, works committees 
took over the factories. To some extent, the changes of the 
first hour are being confirmed by legislation. It appears 
that the National Committees are to be the basis of local 
and regional government. A new Trade Union movement 
on the basis of a single nation-wide union divided on a 
factory and workshop basis—not according to crafts or 
politics—has been set up. Membership will not, however, 
be compulsory, and “freedom of opinion and expression 
will be guaranteed.” On the other hand “only views com- 
manding the sympathy of the majority of the workers can 
be accepted.” In industry, national alministrators have 
taken over authority in some industries, especially the 
largest, for instance at the Skoda and Bata works, and at 
the Usti Chemical works. Official propaganda—through the 
new State broadcasting system—stresses the new democratic 
future of the Czechs and Slovaks within a new Slav brother- 
hood, and promises to be “an instrument of State and 
national policy, and no petty Party influences and ten- 
dencies will be allowed to assert themselves.” Finally, a 
decree on land reform has been promised by Dr Fierlinger, 
the Prime Minister, which will expropriate the German and 
Hungarian landlords and all traitors to the Czech and 
Slovak peoples—a provision which may be interpreted very 
widely. Radio and newspapers frequently include the 

gentry” as a whole among those whose property is ripe 
for division among the peasants. 

It is, however, likely that the Czechoslovak state will 
Proceed only a moderate distance and at moderate speed 
along the path of social revolution. Observers report little 
revolutionary fervour amd there is a large and strongly 
entrenched Czech middle class to act as an effective brake 
on extremism. The Russian armies of occupation on the 
Whole di enthusiasm as much as the American 
forces and the outcome of the radical activity of recent 
Weeks is likely to be no more than a mixture of State control 
and private commerce backed by reduced but genuine Party 

erences and activities—a sort of half-way house between 
the Russian system and the Western Powers with which, 
for all their new much heralded Slav orientation, the Czechs 
Wish to remain in close relations. 


x * * 


Sudetens and Wends : 

In one sphere at least the measures taken’by the Czech 
Governinent are likely to have far-reaching and incalculable 
Consequences. The Sudeten Germans—and the Hungarian 


' 
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minority—are to be turned out of Czechoslavakia and in 
the “border regions ” the exodus has already begun. There 
were some three million Sudeten Germans before the war. 
A very large-proportion of them are to be compelled to 
go, taking nothing but a few necessities with them. Czech 
farmers, labourers and smallholders are already on their way 
to take over the land ; indeed, in some areas, they have 
arrived before accommodation was ready for them. Where 
the millions of Germans are to settle has not been openly 
discussed, but since they will presumably stream out into 
the Russian zone, it may be that the Czech and Soviet 
authorities have made some arrangements, No plan, how- 
ever, can possibly provide for their immediate absorption 
into the disintegrated and overcrowded Reich. 

The fear and resentment of the Czechs is understandable ; 
but the western world cannot but be shocked to find a 
nation which prided itself on its standards of humanity and 
civilisation reacting in so brutal and primitive a fashion 
to the problem presented by their German minority. Be- 
tween the extreme of expulsion and the opposite extreme of 
full minority rights—which Henlein and his followers have 
clearly made impossible—there are after all a number of 
more moderate alternatives. The anti-Nazi record of a large 
minority of the Sudetens is at least as distinguished as 
that of many Czechs and Slovaks. Are they, too, to be 
penalised? Are the 300,000 members of the Sudeten 
Socialist Party to be. lumped in with the Nazis? Some 
glimmer of humanity lies in a recent provision of the 
Czech Ministry of the Interior that three categories of 
Sudetens, those returning from Nazi camps or prisons after 
persecution on racial and political’ grounds, those with a 
sound record in defence of the Czech people, or those in- 
dispensable to their work will not be expelled. The question 
is: will this provision be generously interpreted? Again, 
is it fair to expel the non-political peasants—of whom there 
are surely thousanhds—if they will undertake to renounce) 
separate minority concessions and merge themselves and 
their families in the common life of the country? To most 
of them,-the land they have farmed for generations is more 
important than the tongue they speak. They should be 
given the possibility of option. Otherwise, the Czechs will 
fall ineradicably into the racial distortions.of Hitlerism. 

The Czech attitude is all the more difficult to grasp since, 
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not content with cleariag the Germans from hundreds of 
square miles in their own country, they are demanding a 
wide area of Germany which, since it is partly inhabited by 
Wends, they claim to be Slav territory. Are: the German 
speaking population to be moved from here as well? The 
Czechs are already finding it difficult to provide sufficient 
agricultural and industrial exports to make good the German 
Exodus. The parable of the cow and the bull frog might 
make them hesitate before demanding a further instalment 
of “ empty ” lands. 


* * * 


Statelessness and the Future 


In the Foreign Office’s spirited and substantial reply to 
General Golikov’s broadcast accusations about British 
maltreawment of Russian ex-prisoners, one passage Causes a 
note of foreboding. It says that the cases of 340 persons 
who “claim that they are not Soviet citizens on grounds 
which appear to the British authorities to be valid” will be 
examined jointly with a Soviet Repatriation mission. These 
340 people are mainly from the Baltic republics, and Poles 
from beyond the Curzon line. Here is, in miniature, one 
of the most delicate problems that faces the Control Com- 
mission in Berlin. The job of deciding what is to happen to 
Russians who do not want to live in Russia and Poles 
who do net want to go back to Poland will no doubt fall to 
its Displaced Persons and Prisoners Department. It is 

i t to see how to avoid haggle and deadlock between 
exponents of the differing principles held by the West and 
the East in the matter of free will. 

The people affected are unnumbered. Inside the Dis- 
placed Persons camps they can be counted and advised, but 
by no means ali of them are registering at such camps. 
They include countless volunteers for paid work in Ger- 
many: Russians, Balkan peoples and others who have been 
well fed and treated and many of whom have liked Germany 
better than their hovel at home. 

Undoubtedly, no ene should be forced into a country to 
which he does not want to go and which may punish him 
for saying so. Yet that is the alternative unless the countries 
which proclaim this high principle are ready to practise it 
by opening their doors to him. The Foreign Office must 
not shrink from the corollary of its dictum that the first 340 
such persons have a right to say their say. Nor must the 
State Department. 


* *x * 
A Domestic Revolution 


Domestic service has always been one of the largest 
sources of employment for women, and by reason of the 
personal contract, virtually unorganisable, and accordingly 
open to exploitation. This, rather than the existence of 
exploitation, together with the sense of infringement of 
personal freedom, has been responsible for the reluctance 
of girls to enter domestic service except when forced to by 
unemployment. 

The Committee of two (Miss Violet Markham and Miss 
Florence Hancock) appointed by Mr Bevin to make recom- 
mendations for the post-war organisation of private domestic 
employment has now published its-report. It makes certain 
revolutionary suggestions for improving the status and 
standards of domestic workers. According to the 1931 
census, there were 1,332,224 women in private service and 
nearly half a million families (4.8 per cent of all private 
families) employed resident. domestics ; only a little more 
than 100,000 families, or 1 per cent of the total, employed 
more than one. The war, as the report points out, “has 
not so much solved as dissolved the whole structure of 
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tunity to reorganise it on completely new foundations 

With the present shortage of domestic help, domes; 
workers should be able to command good wages and |, 
down their own conditions of employment, but, even 
it is doubtful whether girls who have enjoyed’ the freedom 
of factory life and comradeship—if not freedom—in th. 
Forces, would dream of entering an occupation hither 
regarded as degrading and unpleasant. 

The committee rejects the suggestion of a Statutory 
minimum wage, as psychologically unacceptable ang 
physically difficult to enforce. (Housewives indeed might 
well regard as a “ Gestapo” an inspectorate which invest}. 
gated the conditions under which their servants worked) 
The problem is, instead, approached from the angle of 
organisation. The central proposal is to establish a domestic 
service corporation to be called the “ National Institute of 
Houseworkers ” to supply trained and efficient workers and 
to lay down minimum rates of wages and conditions with 
which the employers of workers supplied by the Institution 
would have to comply, and which would presumably shame 
the minority of bad employers into conformity with the 
majority. The Institute would supply workers on a full-time 
residential or daily basis, or part-time to one or more house. 
holds. It would provide both general and specialised training 
and at the end of three months there would be a certifying 
examination for competence. A special section of the report 
deals with housewives, who could also take training courses 
at the Institute. 

* 


The Markham-Hancock scheme is designed to make 
domestic service what it should be, “an entirely honourabk 
and self-respecting occupation which fulfils an essential 
service to the community.” The scheme may well be u- 
popular with families who were accustomed to pick and 
choose their domestic servants, but it has become patently 
clear that in a modern community, with the spread of 
education and the raising of living standards, the antiquated 
master-servant relationship has: no place. But imgortant 
though it is to remove the social stigma and raise the stan- 
dards of employment, this alone will not solve the problem 
of domestic service. An equally influential factor is the pro- 
vision of labour-saving devices in the home, as in most 
American houses, to lighten the burden of domestic duties 
of the housewife and domestic worker alike. Moreover, the 
Report touches very lightly on one of the basic difficulties— 
that if the wages and conditions of service of the domestic 
worker are to. be satisfactory, domestic service will become 
even more of a luxury for the rich than it has hitherto been. 
The Report suggests that wages should be allowed to the 
employer as a deduction from income for tax purposes. But 
even if this were accepted by the Inland Revenue, it would 
not go very far. 


Article Seven 


Both Lord Beaverbrook and Sir Archibald Sinclair 
have, for their entirely different purposes, been using the 
famous Article Seven of the Lend-Lease Agreement between 
the United Kingdom and the United States. Since the 
article enshrines just about the only statement of policy 
on international economic matters to which the British 
Government is committed, it is worth quoting in full: 


In the final determination of the benefits to be provided 
to the United States of America by the Government of the 
United Kingdom in return for aid furnished under the Act 
of of March 11, 1941, the terms and conditions 
thereof shall be such as not to burden commerce betwee 
the two countries, but to promote mutually advantageous 
economic relations Between them and the betterment of world- 
wide economic relations. To that end they shall include 
provision for agreed action by the United States of America 
_and the United Kingdom, open to participation by all other 
countries of like mind, directed to the expansion, by appro 
priate international and domestic measures, of production, 
employment, and the and consumption of 0045, 
which are the material foundations of the liberty and welfare 
‘ of all peoples ; to the elimination of all forms of discrimina- 
tory treatment in international commerce, and to the reduc- 
tion of tariffs and other trade barriers.; and, in gencral, © 
the attainment of all the economic objectives set forth in 
Joint Declaration made on August 12, 1941, by the President 
. - United States of America and the Prime Minister of the 
ni 
At an early convenient date, conversations shall be begu® 
the two Governments with a view to determining, 
in the light of governing economic conditi the best means 
of attaining the above-stated objectives by their own agt 
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action and of seeking the agreed action of other like-minded 

governments. . 

This, as will be seen, is not a very clear formula. It 
specifies three objects of policy—the expansion of produc- 
tion, employment and trade ; the elimination of all forms of 
discrimination, and the reduction of trade barriers. But 
some of the words used are ambiguous. For example, is “all 
forms of discriminatory treatment ” to be taken as referring 
not only to British discriminations, but also to American 
discriminations, such as the tied loans of the Export-Import 
Bank and the excessive subdivision of the tariff schedules? 
And what is to happen if the three aims prove to be in- 
compatible with each other, as they well might at a time 
of threatening international depression? Since full employ- 
ment is put first, is it to be regarded as prior in importance? 

The trouble about Article Seven is precisely that it can 
be used, with equal facility, by Lord Beaverbrook and Sir 
Archibald Sinclair. 


* * * 


Coal and the Nation > 


Major Lloyd George has now thrown a little more light 
on the Government’s plan for coal than he did in the 
debate on May 29th. Speaking last week to the National 
Association of Colliery Managers, he said that the Govern- 
ment intended to carry out the recommendations of the 
Reid report, by setting up a really independent Central 
Authority, with really effective powers to bring about 
amalgamations, in order to ensure maximum efficiency. 
This Authority would thus have the task of putting into 
practice what had been accepted in principle in 1938, but 
had never been_carried out because of lack of powers. 

The debate in the House of Commons had left the 
impression that the Government was going to rely almost 
entirely on small-scale voluntary amalgamations, and if 
Major Lloyd George complains that his intentions were 
misinterpreted, he has only his own reticence to blame. 
It is certainly satisfactory to know that the Government 
means to enforce amalgamations, where necessary—and 
experience suggests that it will be mecessary in the 
majority of cases—and it was satisfactory to note that the 
Minister of Fuel last’ week refrained from eulogising 
private enterprise in the mining industry, and recognised 
that the nation was entitled to see that coal, which was 
Its Own property, was properly handled. 

There are still many points which need to be cleared 
up before judgment can be passed. For example, the second 
speech seemed to be designed to give the impression 
that by “ amalgamations ” the*Minister meant the creation 
of really large district units. This—if it is true—would 
make the policy much more effective. But in this as in 
other respects ‘Major Lloyd George and his Conservative 
colleagues seem to be meaning different things by a com- 
promise formula. Perhaps for this reason, the Govern- 
ment’s policy is still only in dim outline. The same broad 
Policy was described in Mr Churchill’s election mam- 
festo, without any more detail though with rather more 


emphasis on voluntary amalgamations. As might be ex- 


pected, the aim of the Conservatives in dealing with the 
mining industry would be “to preserve the incentives 
of free enterprise and safeguard the industry from the 
dead hand of State ownership or political interference 
in the day to day management of the mines.” 

Presumably no progréss will be made in any direction 
until after the election and the installation of a new 
Government. In the meantime, the coal situation will 
Just go from bad to worse. 


* * * 


Industrial Injuries Bill 


. The last Bill to be presented to Parliament before the 
dissolution is the National Insurance (Industrial Injuries) 
Bill, which was one of the final measures on which all- 
Party agreement had been secured. The Bill will obviously 
hot be passed into law this session, and there will probably 
Not even be time to discuss it, but as it gives effect to 

€ generally accepted principles laid down in Part II 
of the White Paper on Social Insurance, there should be 
little difficulty in securing its smooth passage through 

liament when the occasion arises. : 

The rates of benefit proposed are substantially higher 

those in the original White Paper. This may be taken 

#8 a concession to labour and trade union representatives 
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who had criticised the original rates as inadequate (par- 
ticularly in the case of single men incapacitated for less 
than 13 weeks), though they had welcomed the decision 
to regard workmen’s compensation as, a social service. The 
existing rates, those proposed in the White Paper and 
those in the new Bill are set out below: 


























| | 
| Workmen’s White New 
| Compensation Acts Paper 
ae 
| First After First | After 26 
| 13 Weeks | 13 Weeks | 13 Weeks 13 Weeks Weeks 
| | 
aed, pane i 5 
Initial Disablement max | max | 
Single man or woman . 35/- | 40/- 35/- | 4/- | 40/- 
Ditto with adult | 
dependant ....... | 35/- 40/- 43/9 | SO/- | 5S6/- 
Married man......... | 4@0/- ' . 50/- 43/9 50/- | 56/- 
Married man and first | ; 
Meech ess ccces 2 See 48/9 51/6 63/6 
| Ren | 
Total Disablement 
Single man or woman . | 40/- 50/- | 60/- 
Ditto with adult | 
dependant ......... 40/- 60/- : 16/- 
Married man......... 50/- 60/- 76/ 
Married man and child. | 55/- 67/6 83/6 








Another change proposed is that the employer’s contri- 
bution should be increased by 1d. a week, bringing his 
contribution to 4d. per week, and that of the worker to 
3d. per week—instead of the 3d. each originally proposed. 
It is estimated in the Financial Memorandum to the Bill 
that the total income from contributions will be about 
£23 million, and the annual Exchequer contribution about 
£43 million. A number of other differences, mainly legal, 
between the White Paper and the Bill are set out in the 
explanatory Memorandum (Cmd. 6651). The phrase “ aris- 
ing out of and’ in the course of employment” is given a 
broader interpretation than under the present Acts. 

It is a pity that the Bill could not have been passed by 
this Parliament, in order more nearly to complete the 
framework of social security, on the basis of the White 
Paper and the original Beveridge scheme. Two important 
features of the scheme, the Ministry for National Insur- 
ance and the granting of Family Allowances, have already 
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been given effect. There remains, in addition to Industrial 
Injuries, the national health service and the establishment 
of the new social insurance rates. 

- * . * 


Mr Mackenzie King’s Victory 


The Canadian General Election can only be interpreted 
as further evidence of Mr Mackenzie King’s superlative 
political skill. It is true that he promises to have only the 
narrowest of majorities, but to have any majority at all is so 
much better than was expected, particularly after the Con- 
servative triumph in the Ontario provincial election a week 
earlier, and it comes after so long a tenure of power at 
Ottawa by the Liberals, that it is a fitting crown to Mr 
King’s career. ; 

The figures at present available are liable to be slightly 
changed by late announcements, and by the soldiers’ vote, 
which is not to be counted until June 2oth, but as they 
stand they give the Libertl Party 117 seats out of 245, com- 
pared with 156 at the dissolution. Mr King will, however, 
be able to rely for most purposes on the 8 Independent 
Liberals from Quebec, afid on some of the 13 unsuffixed 
Independents. He should have a working majority of about 
15. One of the most interesting features of the election was 
that the Liberals won 35 Federal seats in Ontario, although 
a week earlier they had only been able to hold 11 of the 
seats in the provincial legislature. This seems to argue a 
remarkable power of discrimination in the Ontario elector. 
In Quebec, the Liberals actually improved on the position 
in which they stood, after several defections, at the dis- 
solution. 

The Progressive Conservatives have increased their re- 
presentation from 40 to 66, and with their leader, Mr John 
Bracken, in the House for the first time, they will be able 
to provide an effective opposition. The Co-operative Com- 
meonwealth Federation has grown from 10 seats to 26, but 
most of these are in its own province of Saskatchewan, and 
its hopes of ranking as a major national party have been 
dashed. Similarly, the Social Credit party, which has risen 
from Io seats to 13, has shown little strength outside Alberta. 

erhaps, now that the election is over, it is permissible 
to say that a further spell of Liberal Government is a far 
better thing, in Canada’s interest and everybody else’s, 
then a coalition, and that it is also better, on balance, than 
a Progressive Conservative Government, which would have 
the advantages of freshness, but the grave disadvantage of 
risking disunity in the Dominion. Mr King not only has the 
largest body of support, but also the most widely spread 
across the country. 


* * * 


Argentina Causes Anxiety 


The strengthened Pan-American system fashioned at 
Mexico City, to which Argentina promised allegiance, has 
been reconciled at San Francisco with the authority of 
the World Security Council. Sr Padilla, Mexico’s Foreign 
Minister and a leading Latin American spokesman at 
Uncio, sees “no conflict between a world organization 
and the most perfect regional system in history.” This 
regional body still has before it, however, the work of 
perpetuating in treaty form the Act of Chapultepec, for 
which purpose an inter-American conference is expected 


to meet within a few months. 


Meanwhile the Argentine Government, whose mili- 
taristic preparations lay at the roots of its neighbours’ 
insistence on the Act of Chapultepec—a continental non- 
aggression pact—continues to cause anxiety within the 
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Hemisphere. Mr Truman is “unhappy” about the Are. 
tine situation, and Mr Stettinius has issued a point 
reminder that Argentina’s admission to Uncio increases 
its obligation to fulfil the Mexico City pledges, adding 
significantly “we expect the Argentine nation to see thy 
this obligation is fulfilled.” From the Farrell Governmen, 
protestations of good faith in this respect have not bee, 
wanting. Steps have indeed been taken to prepare the 
country for a return to democratic government, which , 
recent decree calls “the only form of social organization 
compatible with Argentine dignity.” 

It is all the more disconcerting at this stage to find iy 
the New York Times of June Ist an uncensored cab): 
from its Buenos Aires Correspondent alleging that 

The Argentine Government had no sooner declared war op 

Germany and Japan and signed the final acts of the Mexic 

City Conference than it deprived the Argentine people of 

what little remains of freedom they still possessed. 

The Correspondent tells of the reimposition of pres 
censorship on news not even remotely connected with 
the war, and of the wholesale arrest of prominent citizen; 
under the pretext that whoever did not approve of the 
Government was a traitor to his country. For many month; 
Argentine political exiles in Montevideo—a growing band 
of all parties—have expressed their concern at a wide. 
spread campaign of political intimidation within th 
country. Its alleged intensification marches ill with th 
“ pre-electoral preparations” of Vice-President Peron, and 
appears to make nonsense of the claim that Argentim 
is moving towards a more democratic system. And if the 
Government’s democratic protestations ring so hollow, may 
not its equally insistent support of a Good Neighbour polic; 
also be largely fictitious? The next pan-American con- 
ference may see itself obliged to demand firmer guarantee: 
than simple protestations of good faith. 


x * *x 


Shorter Notes 


In the island fighting in the Pacific, the Allies are making 
good progress on all their fronts. The Japanese report: 
third American landing on Okinawa, and the mopping-up 
of the remaining Japanese forces goes forward briskly 
in the Philippines. In Borneo, after consolidating thet 
position on Tarakan Island, the Australians have made 
fresh landings on the northern shores of N. Borneo, 
—— the island of Labuan and advancing in Brunei 

y. 

* 


The placid serenity of the House of Lords has bee 
disturbed this week by strong opposition to the Housing 
(Temporary Accommodation) Bill, which ‘was described 
as a “horrid little Bill” and “a pill not a BiH.” Lor 
Balfour of Burleigh urged, without success, that if tem- 
porary houses had to be allowed in the parks of loc 
authorities, which are mainly situated in closely built-up 
areas, they should also be placed in the Royal parks, which 
exist in more favoured districts. Some figures given fot 
the County of London, which show that a large pat 
of the necessary sites have already been found within the 
county, suggest that the Bill could have been avoided if 
a progress had been made with a policy of planned 

spersal. 


* 


Sir John Anderson has made the welcome announce 
ment that CEMA (Council for the Encouragement & 
Music and the Arts) is not to end with the war, but wil 
continue its work under the name of the Arts Council 
of Great Britain. The new Council will be financed by 
the Treasury and will be given an independent stats 
like the BBC, although appointments will continue to bé 
loosely controlled by the Ministry of Education, Despitt 
periodic accusation of a “modernistic” bias, CEMA 
done -at least as much to make wartime conditions for 
Servicemen, and war workers tolerable as the more rep® 
titive and uninspired efforts of ENSA. 


eae Ee 
oo 


There are many men and women in the Services who would 
welcome a chance of reading this publication. If you 
hand it in, unwrapped, unstamped, and unaddressed at 
Post Office, it will ge to them. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Eire’s Neutrality 


Sirn,—The Anglo-Irish friction generated by events in 
Dublin in the last few weeks of the European war was 
poth unfortunate and quite unnecessary. Mr de Valera’s 
call on the German Minister in Dublin to condole on 
Hitler’s death, which aroused very hostile comment in the 
British press, was diplomatically correct. Indeed, to have 
ignored the death of Hitler by failing to call ‘Would have 
been equally misconstrued. It may be said perhaps that the 
call might have been delayed. No official notification of the 
death had been received by the Irish Government. Cautious 
or time-serving diplomacy might have suggested a few days’ 

tponement which would have solved the problem of 
official condolence by the disappearance of the Reich off the 
map. Too much, however, was made of the incident outside 
Ireland. When Roosevelt died all flags in Dublin were 
hoisted at half-mast and the Dail adjourned. Neither of 
these demonstrations was made after Hitler’s death. In 
Portugal the fullest official mourning was observed, but the 
British press did not complain of any improper conduct on 
the part of Dr Salazar. The fact is that Ireland’s right to 
remain neutral and to act as a neutral in all respects has 
never been completely recognised by a large section of the 
British public. What Portugal, Sweden and Switzerland can 
do with approval is regarded as treasonable when done by 
Ireland. 

This attitude was clearly revealed in Mr Churchill’s 
notable victory broadcast. Full recognition must be given 
to his generous tribute to the large numbers of Irishmen 
who served, many of them with great distinction, in the 
British Services. Moreover, the closing note, hoping and 
praying for friendship and co-operation between England 
and Ireland in the future, was clearly designed as a gesture 
of good will to Ireland which will not lack response. His 
attack on Mr de Valera was, however, uncalled for, unjust, 
and, in view of the occasion, rather cheap. While it is true 
that Mr de Valera happened to be Prime Minister during 
the war, and therefore responsible for the maintenance of 
neutrality, any other Prime Minister would have had to 
pursue the same policy—although he might not have done 
so with equal success. Neutrality was the firm and fixed 
desire of the Irish people—as it was of the peoples of 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Holland, the United States and 
Russia until they were directly attacked. None of these 
countries incurred Mr Churchill’s censure for preserving 
their neutrality for as long as possible. Yet when Ireland 
acts in precisely the same way her Prime Minister is singled 
out for abuse. : 

It would almost seem as if Mr Churchill was not pre- 
pared to accept the implications of the Anglo-Irish Treaty 
and its subsequent modifications. By the Treaty Ireland was 
granted the same status as Canada, and the degree of inde- 
pendence implied in that status has been increased by the 
Statute of Westminster and increased still further by the 
Irish Constitution of 1937. The right to remain neutral in 
the event of England being at war. is clearly possessed by 
the Dominions, and, indeed, South Africa’s participation in 
the war was at one time a matter of doubt. The ports, the 
denial of which to the British Navy was Mr Churchill's 
main grievance, were ceded, unconditionally, to the Irish 
Government in 1938. The consequerices of that cession must 
have been foreseen by Mr Chamberlain and his advisers. 
From the British standpoint it may have been unwise to 
relinquish these important naval bases, but it would be an 
utterly unreasonable demand to expect Ireland to abandon 
neutrality to undo Mr Chamberlain’s unwisdom. To have 
granted the use of the ports to Great Britain would have 
involved Ireland in war with the Axis at a time when Irish 
Public opinion was entirely unprepared for such a step. Such 
a decision might have involved the country in civil war, 
Which certainly would not have been helpful to Great 
Britain or to its garrison in Northern Ireland. 7 

Mr Churchill’s attack on Mr de Valera clearly demanded 
a reply. Mr de Valera’s broadcast reply was awaited with 
some anxiety which was completely dispelled by his speech. 
- Paid tribute to Mr Churchill foes resisting he eapeeainn 
0 seize the ports, while insisting that a seizure 
have been a flagrant breach of the declared war aims of the 
Allies. Indeed, the scrupulous respect of Irish neutrality by 


Great Britain is the conclusive proof of the reality of Irish 
independence. The attitude of Great Britain during the war 
has been unexceptionable in every respect, and it is certain 
that, taking the long view, the experience of the war years 
will do much to improve Anglo-Irish relations. It is only 
fair, in this connection, to say a word of praise of the 
British Representative in Dublin, Sir John Maffey, and of 
his staff, who have handled a difficult, and at times a 
dangerous, situation with conspicuous success. Mr 
de Valera’s speech contained nothing to set back the 
clock of Anglo-Irish friendship. It met with unanimous 
<—ee and strengthened his own political position at 
ome. 

The difficult problem of Irish partition figured in the 
speeches of both Prime Ministers. The importance of 
Northern Ireland to the Allies during the war was stressed 
by Mr Churchill. Its strategical significance is un- 
deniable. It is unfortunately true that the cession of the 
Southern ports has increased the importance of Northern 
Ireland from the standpoint of British defence. There is 
no escape from the unpleasant conclusion that the ex- 
perience of the war has increased rather than diminished 
the difficulty of ending the partition of Ireland. Mr de 
Valera laid great stress on the part played by partition 
in keeping Ireland out of the war and used the analogy 
of a German-occupied territory in south-eastern England. 
Nowhere, however, in his speech did he state or even 
imply that an unpartitioned Ireland would have been 
other than neutral. The great problem of statesmanship 
in Anglo-Irish affairs is the union of the country. Con- 
siderations based on the realities of the problem suggest 
that a solution will involve some guarantees binding Ireland 
to co-operate in the defensive system of Western Europe. 
—Yours faithfully, Your DuBLIN CORRESPONDENT 

[Ireland’s legal right to be neutral is, we think, as com- 
pletely recognised by the British public as it has been 
“ scrupulously respected” by the British Government. But 
that does not prevent either the Prime Minister or the man- 
in-the-street from condemning as immoral the exercise of 
the right in a case when Ireland’s safety and the future of 
Western civilisation were so clearly at stake—EDrTor.] 


Exports and Industry 


S1r,—Your article on Exports and Industry (June 2nd) 
follows the bad tradition of Whitehall economic planning 
in completely ignoring the part which could and should 
be played in the export “ e” by the export of 
ideas. In this imponderable class of exports books pro- 
bably hold the first place. If English books are read in 
a country to which British goods are exported, it is pro- 
bable that a relation exists between the popularity of 
English books and the acceptability of British goods. It is 
necessary to phrase this statement with caution, since 
statistical evidence of its truth is, at present, beyond our 
reach. But an @ priori statement, resting on common sense, 
in a field where exact evidence is non-existent (or nearly 
so), has a great deal more value than statements which 
go against common sense on the strength of unanalysed 
Statistical evidence, capable of various interpretations. 

I noticed, in a newspaper interview, that the distin- 
guished American publisher and editor ef the American 
Publishers’ Weekly (Mr Fred Melcher) who is here on 
a month’s visit, is reported to have said: “ Buyers of books 
about American machinery will be likely to buy American 
machines.” This is a ttue—obviously true—remark ; and the 
truth it expresses extends far beyond the field of technical 
publications, in which alone it is capable, at least 
theoretically, of experimental proof. I have to say 
“ theoretically,” because neither the Americans nor our- 
selves have made any attempt, so far as I know, to collect 
experimental proof. The difference between the Americans 
and ourselves, at this point, seems to be that the Americans 
are acting upon the perception of a plain, unproved, truth ; 
whereas our academically trained administrators concede no 
value to any text, until it has been admitted to the concor- 
dance compiled by our economic leaders. The concordance 
can neyer be fully iled, and must always be out of date. 
The Americans and will, make rings round us, if we 
don’t learn to trugt our judgment—which is as good as 
theirs—instead of waiting for evidence which isn’t true. 
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The Americans, who are concerned with the extension 
of the American book-market into fields hitherto largely 
served by English publishers, are fully aware of the fact 
that they are the spearhead of American competition in 
the general world market. They are not so simple as to 
suppose that their job ends with the sale of American 
books about American products. They mean to sell America 
as a whole—American habits of mind even more impor- 
tantly than American habits of body, and American ideals 
even more i rtantly than American specifics. They 
have grasped the truth which our English publishers 
grasped long ago. But they have done with ease what we 
have almost totally failed to do—not for lack of trying— 
that is, they have carried their Government with them. 
They have never had to point out to their own Government, 
as our English publishers have repeatedly had to do, that the 
export trade in books depends upon the home, internal trade, 
and cannot be divorced from it. The export of books is not to 
be finally conceived as an export of physical goods (that is 
only an incidental aspect of the trade, though it is the aspect 
which chiefly impresses Whitehall). It is, fundamentally, an 
export of ideas. And no community can manufacture ideas 
for export. It can only export the ideas it welcomes, uses 
and trusts itself. 

It follows, if this be admitted, that a flourishing export 
trade in English books cannot exist without a flourishing 
internal trade in those same books. if the argument 
advanced earlier in this letter has any value, if the export 
of English books seriously affects the export of English 
manufactured goods, it follows that one of the first aims 
of your export “Programme” must be to make not only 
paper, but labour (for the printing and binding of books), 
more and more abundantly available, for book production. 
Of this aim there is not yet the beginning of an indication. 
We are still working on less than half the pre-war con- 
sumption of paper; there is, apparently no hope of any- 
thing better than a very slow and gradual enlargement of 
the paper ration; and in the printing and book-binding 
industries the labour situation moves from bad to worse. 

The views I have thus briefly expressed can, of course, 
be easily dismissed by anybody who chooses to discount 
them as the views of a man who earns his living by pro- 
ducing and selling books. One can dismiss a truth for 
any reason one chooses to regard as sufficient. But unless 
the reason is, in fact, sufficient, the dismissed truth will 
turn up again at the -back-door and find its way into the 
house, whether the householder likes it or not. Argu- 
ments are arguments, whether they are used by business 
men or economists, and should be judged on their merits. 

At any rate, Sir, you will, I hope, agree that your own 
assertion “exports should not merely have priority, they 
should be compulsory” needs qualification. The export 
of books cannot be put in front of the home consumption ; 
and cannot be effectively or permanently increased, except 
as part of an over-all increase in the production and sale 
of books. There are, I dare say, other valuable products of 
which something similar has to be said. And surely the 
the moral is that, if The Economist can so easily forget 
non-statistical facts (or elementary principles which are 
not reflected by statistical methods), a “ Programme” de- 
vised by the Board of Trade may be in danger of forgetting 
a few more such facts or principles, and of encountering 
unforeseen and apparently inexplicable failure —Yours 
faithfully, GEOFFREY FABER 

24 Russell Square, W.C.1 , 


[We are at a loss to understand why Mr Faber thinks 
he is disagreeing: with The Economist. Clearly, there is 


only one thing more impertant than the export of books , 


and that is the export of periodicals ——EprTor.] 
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Capital for Reconstruction 


Sir,—The article in your issue of June 9th seems to m, 
to do much less than justice to the policy of Controlling 
the issue of capital, whether restrictively or by way of 
stimulation. It would indeed show a painful confusion of 
thought if, as you fear, capital issues were cut down as an 
alternative to expansion of the cash base. On the other 
the total of investment is a matter of vital importance, and 
is surely most naturally controlled through the capital 
market. This is a far less troublesome form of control than 
the direct regulation of building, supplies, labour and all 
the rest, and lends itself quite naturally to the formation of 
the broad view. Surely a National Investment Board, or 
some other organism of planning in the capital market, will 
be permanently essential to a full employment policy. 

In the more immediate context of shortages, it still seems 
to me that physical controls should not necessarily be 
the only ones to. restrict investment. The statement that 
particular ities are mot scarce is never more than 
relative, while labour in general remains the principal 
bottleneck. Theoretically, no doubt, the control might better 
be applied by direct rationing of this factor, but for very 
good reasons the control of labour will be steadily relaxed, 
The refusal of capital for relatively undeserving projects 
cuts off some of the demand at its source. More 
important, it is quite probable that the “controls” in 

and other capital goods, properly impressed with 
the need to facilitate medernisation of expansion of indus- 
trial capacity, would individually authorise investments 
which in total would greatly exceed the proportion of our 
resources which we can devote to this purpose. Surely it is 
easier to see the problem as a whole, and to compare the 
merits of various investment projects in relation to their 
call on resources in general, in the capital market where they 
all meet rather than piecemeal through the controls of the 
various items of equipment for which they call? 

As for the discouragement of issues to finance amalga- 
mations, finance companies and so on, is not this justified 
by the opportunities which the present state of the market 
inevitably offers for speculative over-capitalisation, opera- 
tions designed to exploit the monopoly-values created by 
shortage and control, evasion of EPT and various legal open- 
ings to black-market activities?—Yours faithfully, 

EDWARD CHARLES 

{Our article was specifically limited to the short period 
of general shortages, and all that it said about permanent 
policies was that the existing Capital Issues Committee was 
not likely to grow into the sort of National Investment 
Board that is wanted. As for the short period, control can 
properly be exerted at the financial end; but is a body 
whose main concern has been the protection of the gilt- 
edged market, and which has turned such a_ stubborn 
blind eye to general economic considerations, the right body 
to do it?—Eprror.] 


Western Defence 


Sir,—Your article presents points of interest but raises 
some doubts in my mi 

It presumes a continuance of war alliances and relation- 
ships which cannot be taken for granted, and involves 2 
sharing of secrets which a breakdown of only one of such 
alliances might render disastrous. 

The proposal that we should re-arm France sets one 
wondering as to what might happen if we did so only to 
find her in the mood which has led to the existing clash in 
the Levant. How would the proposals fit into what is being 
arranged at San Francisco? Would Russia approve of them? 
ve the United States seioume the idea of Canada being 
used as a training-ground for European ai supposing 
that Canada agreed? Pe ener 

Even if practicable in other respects, we could hardly 
push such arrangements beyond a point at which bad faith 
on the part of, a quarrel with, or the ‘defeat of one of the 
parties involved, would place us at a disadvantage through 
having given too much away. It has been said that prior to 
1939 we agreed to pool our Asdic secrets with the French, 
and that, with the defeat of the latter, these secrets reached 
the nans. The story may be apocryphal, but it will 
serve to illustrate my point—Yours faithfully, 

WINSTER 


[There are secrets and secrets. Lord Winster’s fears, if 
taken literally, would prevent any military co-operation at 
any time, either in peace or—as his reference to France 
Asdic shows—even in war—EprTor.] 


—e. one et ee CO 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Arnall of Georgia 


(By a Southern 


T= individual who epitomises the new South in its 
fight for economic and political liberation is E.lis Arnall, 
38-year-old Governor of Georgia. Two years ago, after 
a term as the state’s attorney general, Arnall defeated 
Eugene Talmadge, the Georgia demagogue who almost 
wrecked the state’s higher educational system and brought 
scorn upon the Governor’s office. Arnall quickly became 
a regional figure, a leader to whom progressive groups in 
the South now turned for leadership. A round-faced, 
friendly person who looks more like a country parson than 
a tough-minded political leader, Arnall comes from a pro- 
minent family that has considerable of this world’s goods. 
But his fights have been for the common man. He has 
modernised the state’s governmental machinery, ended 
corruption in pardons and paroles, and strengthened the 
school system. The two most significant acts of his 
administration have struck at the heart of the ancient system 
which has kept the South in bondage. The first was an 
economic fight against the structure of railroad freight-rate 
differentials which has handicapped Southern industry for 
three-quarters of a century. The second was a political 
fight against the outmoded poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting. 

The poll tax, or head tax, is a favourite device of Southern 
politicians to limit the size of the electorate. Its effect 
has been to prevent the great mass of poorer whites as 
well as almost all Negroes in the South from voting. It 
has made for conservatism in an inherently .radical com- 
munity where poverty is dominant, and given power to the 
few in both political and economic life. 

Seven Southern states still require the payment of a 
poll tax of from $1 to $2 per year as a prerequisite to 
voting. In some of those states fights are being made to 
abolish the levy. But progress is slow, and Congress has 
a bill before it to make unlawful the use of the tax as a 
requirement for voting in Federal elections. There is much 
debate as to whether Congress has the constitutional power 
to abolish the poll tax, but attempt to enact such a law 
is nevertheless going forward.* ; 

When Arnall was elected Governor he asked the Georgia 
Legislature to repeal the levy. When it hesitated, he bluntly 
announced that if the Legislature did not repeal it’ he 
wou!d refuse to collect the tax, and a few weeks later both 
Houses of the Legislature had voted overwhelmingly as 
the Governor requested. Many thousands of additional 
white citizens will be admitted to the polls as a result 
of the repeal, even though local officials in the counties 
and precincts will doubtless retain much of their power 
to prevent Negroes from exercising the right of suffrage. 

The end of the poll tax system in Georgia is going to mean 
a new type of electorate, and public servants are more 
alive to the needs of all the people than some of Georgia’s 
Politicians now are. Eventually, other states: will be forced 
to follow Georgia’s example. North Carolina abolished the 
poll tax years ago; Florida and Louisiana abolished theirs 
in the 1930’s. Recent vigorous efforts have been made in 
Tennessee, and in Virginia the question has been raised 
In connection with the soldier vote. 

The freight-rate fight is also'an old one, and was not 
begun by Arnall—the late Governor Bibb Graves of Ala- 
bama was a leader a decade or more ago—but Arnall has 
achieved notable success on two fronts. First, he took a 
Civil case to the Supreme Court charging a conspiracy 
by the railroads to fix rates‘in restraint of trade. The court 
has broken precedent and agreed to hear argument in 
the case, in which Arnall says the railroads have violated 
the federal anti-trust acts. The suit cites examples of 
discriminatory rates that have handicapped Southern 
industry. On work clothing, Macon, Georgia, has a rate 
39 per cent above Philade'phia in trying to reach the Mid- 
west. On shoes, the rate to Chicago from Atlanta (728 
a EIR Renn aa 


* See “Southern Congressmen Make Rules” in next 
column 


Correspondent) 


miles) is almost the same as that from Boston (977 miles), 
“The freight rates now in effect,’ Arnall has writtén, 
“preclude even the manufacture of the finer cotton 
textiles in the South, so that Georgia, for all its cotton 
mills, has not a single fine-goods bleachery.” 
Arnall has explained his economic intent in these words: 

. it is not against high rates, even unjustly high 
rates, that the Georgia suit makes its complaint. The 
discriminations are cited ; the lower cost of rail operations 
in the South and most of the West is cited. But Georgia’s 
attack is against the system of non-competitive rate-making. 
. . . It is against a monopolistic conspiracy that Georgia 
has taken action.” 

Before Arnall took his suit against the railroads to a 
federal court, he, in cooperation with other Southern 
political leaders and with the active support of President 
Roosevelt, had been carrying on a campaign to require 
the Inter-state Commerce Commission, which regulates 
interstate railroad rates, to overhaul the entire rate schedule. 
The Commission is an old-line, slow-moving quasi-judicial 
agency, and it seemed in no hurry to change a complicated 
rate structure that had its origins jn the Reconstruction 
period following the Civil War. (There is an “ official ” 
territory so-called in the North-East where rates are lower 
than in any other parts of the United States.) Members of 
Congress from the South conducted investigations and 
brought other forms of pressure upon the Commission to 
hasten its study of the problem. . 

But it was not until the Supreme Court consented this 
Spring to hear Arnall’s case that enough fire was built 
under the Commission to force action. Finally, in the 
middle of May, it handed down its long-awaited decision, 
and it was victory for the South and West. The Com- 
mission ordered that freight rates must be equalised be- 
tween all sections of the country except the Pacific Coast, 
where the costs of hauls are greater. 

It will be many months before the Commission’s ruling 
is put into effect. But beginning August 30th, and until the 
rates are equalised, the order requires that rates in. the 
South and West be reduced by 10 per cent and those 
in the North-East be* increased by 10 per cent. 

With equitable freight rates, one of the heaviest economic 
impediments to the industrial development of the South 
and West will be removed, and the Southern states emerge 
from the war with many industrial advantages derived from 
wartime developments in steel, water power, chemicals 
and light metals. 


“ 
. 


American Notes 


Southern Congressmen Make Rules 


The failure of the Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives, which covers procedure, to clear the way 
for a Fair Employment Practices Bill to be discussed on 
the floor of Congress is a woeful example of how, under 
present archaic rules, a handful of southern Democrats in 
control of a committee, can sabotage the most crucial legisla- 
tion, even when it has strong presidential support. Six of 
the twelve committee members are Democrats from 
southern states who are acutely aware that the bill is chiefly 
directed to protect the 13,500,000 US Negroes from dis- 
criminatory employment practices. And these six have 
kept the bill in a committee stalemate for at least four 
months. 

Supporters of legislation to abolish discrimination against 
minority groups in employment consider such legislation 
particularly vital during the reconversion period. The time 
is coming soon—in Detroit it has already come—when in 
many areas there will be a surplus of labour. Then employers 
who have been forced by labour shortages to allow colour 
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bars to dissolve will erect them again and in many cases 
strengthen them. The Negroes, who have contributed as 
semi-skilled and skilled workers to the production of war 
material, can be expected to resent fiercely any attempt to 
relegate them to their pre-war economic position, where 
traditionally they were given the most lowly and most 
lowly paid jobs if they were given any jobs at all. And the 
estimated 750,000 Negro ex-servicemen cannot be expected 
to endure these artificial barriers which deny all of the 
premises of the war against the Fascist countries, a war 
whieh has been very real to the American Negro, for he 
saw in it a chance for his own liberation. The life of the 
present Fair Employment Practices Committee expires on 
June 30. Those who see in the strict application of a Fair 
Employment Bill and a successful re-employment pro- 
gramme the way to avoid friction, have used every device 
to remove the Bill from committee and to guarantee it 
against death by points of order and other parliamentary 
practices. Thus far they have met with dismal failure. 


Inseparable from this issue has been the battle to dis- 
lodge from committee a bill abolishing the poll tax as a 
qualification for. voting in most Southern states. Here House 
supporters accumulated the necessary 218 signatures, forced 
the bill to the floor of Congress and for the third succes- 
sive year sent it to the Senate. Unfortunately there is little 
reason to believe that the attitude of the gentlemen from the 
South in the upper house has changed sufficiently to 
protect the bill against filibuster. 


* x x 


Reinstatement Problems 


A recent ruling by the Director of Selective Service 
(the euphemistic title given to conscription), which granted 
the ex-serviceman the right to be reinstated in his old job 
or a similar one even when this involved the discharge of 
a worker of greater seniority, touched off the inevitable 
dispute between management and labour unions on the 
interpretation of veterans’ rights under the Selective Ser- 
vice Act. The unions have sponsored preferential treatment 
for ex-servicemen but they point out that this ruling could 
release a worker who had spent his lifetime working for 


a company in favour of one who had spent only a few 
months. 


Although the social, political and economic attitudes of 
ex-servicemen dare among the post-war uncertainties, there 
is no basic conflict between the unions and the veterans, 
at least 3,250,000 of whom are estimated to have gone 
into the services from union ranks, and organised labour 
has displayed a deep understanding of its responsibility 
to men in the services. Reinstatement rights were included 
in union contracts long before they were written into the 
law. And so it is ironical that labour should be placed in a 
position of criticising what it calls “‘super-seniority,” when 
virtually all of the criticism of the inadequacies of the law 
has come from the labour unions themselves. They have 
been strong critics of the fact that under the present law 
only an estimated one out of five servicemen will legally 
be entitled to re-employment. If the percentage is increased 
it will be because the unions have reinstatement clauses in 
individual contracts. 


Several Congressmen have recommended that the 
interpretation of seniority under the Act can only be settled 
by the courts, and the War Manpower Commission, appar- 
ently recognising the need to protect the non-veteran, has 
exempted veterans from man ceilings. Thus an 
employer can meet his obligation to rehire a veteran with- 
out first discharging a non-veteran. 


It cannot be denied that management policy on matters 
affecting labour is increasingly made with union response 
and union organising power very much in mind. Out of this, 
grows preferential treatment to veterans, i ly in areas 
where there is unemployment, in some cases designed to 
weaken the ining and organising power of the unions. 
The case of Northrop Aircraft Inc. is cited as one of the 
most flagrant examples of such practices. Here the United 
Automobile ‘Workers (CIO), defeated in a collective bar- 

ining agency election, suggested in a protest to the 
National Labour Relations Board that ex-servicemen were 
inspired and financed by the company in a campaign to 
condemn the union. In contrast, there are a number of 
amusing and possibly significant instances where ex-service- 
men have been ingly militant and impatient with 


regular grievance machinery discovering tha 

on t wages are 
not as astronomical as they have been led to believe. 
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Freedom from Excess Profits Taxes 


A Committee composed of members of both Hous, 
has been working for at least ten months on plans to reduc, 
the rates of taxation on business, in order to free capital for 
a high level of production during the reconversion period. 
This Joint Committee on Internal Revenue, while disclaim. 
ing the intention of making any immediate reductions jp 
tax rates on individuals or corporations, has made a serie 
of recommendations which have been criticised as tant. 
mount to reductions for corporations. It would make the 
Io per cent refund of excess profits tax available to com. 
panies immediately instead of after the war, and would 
reduce the gross rate of tax from now on by the amount 
of the refund—that is, from 95 per cent to 85 per cent. ]; 
would also permit companies to use last year’s excess profit 
tax credit immediately, to help pay 1944 taxes, and would 
permit corporations after January Ist next, to start collect- 
ing credits accumulated for 1943 and 1942, which would add 
at least $1,300 million to cash reserves. 

Only one actual reduction in tax rates was urged. This 
would raise the exemption limit for the-excess profits tax 
from $10,000 to $25,000 as a stimulus to small businesses, 
at a saving to them of $160 million a year. It is estimated 
that 19,000 small businesses would thus be free from exces 
profits taxes, with 30,000 still subject. 

These recommendations, soon to be placed before Con- 
gress, are reported to have the support of Mr Truman and 
the Treasury Department. Mr Wallace, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has urged the repeal of the excess profits tax “as 
soon as the danger of inflation is past.” Mr Eccles, chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, on the other hand, has 
issued a warning against the focussing of too much atten- 
tion on the tax and reconversi roblems of large com- 
panies with excess profits, with inadequate attention paid to 
the small businesses. 

The Congressional Committee, in its arguments against 
tax reductions, points out that the danger of inflation will 
be greatly increased by the weakening of so anti-inflationary 
a control as the present level of taxes. One of the leaders of 
the opposition within the Committee, Senator George, who 
has in the past displayed little enthusiasm for planning, 
wants taxes On 1946 incomes to be reduced regardless of the 
state of the war against Japan. Apparently Mr George and 
the members of the House Ways and Means. Committec, 
whose function it usually is to originate revenue legislation, 
and who advocate that the present 95 per cent tax: rate 
on excess profits be cut to 60 per cent, obtain their figures 
from different sources than Mr Vinson, Director of War 
Mobilisation. For Mr Vinson has pointed out that the 
estimated total cost of reconversion for all war plants would 
be “not more than $3 billion, while business reserves set 
aside for the purpose already amount to $20 billion.” 


Shorter Notes 


The House of Representatives has- passed the Bretton 
Woods Bill by a vote of 345 to 18. The total lack of partisan 
opposition is remarkable when one recalls the many months 
of committee hearings during which the Bill was opposed by 
such powerful bodies as the American Bankers’ Association 
and the National Association of Manufacturers. The Bill 
will meet formidable opposition in the Senate. 
: * 

The Administration suffered its first defeat on major 
legislation when the Senate Finance Committee reported 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act to the floor of the 
Senate shorn of its revision for a 50 per cent additional 
cut in tariffs. Among those who voted against the Ad- 
ministration were one pre-Pearl Harbour isolationist, and 
protectors of special interests ranging from sugar-beet to 
jewellery. There is still a possibility that the tariff cut pro- 
vision will be restored in the Senate or in joint Hous- 
Senate Conference. ; 


* 


Mr Truman has asked Congress for “emergency” 
measures to raise unemployment insurance limits to $25 
weekly, and to extend the law’s coverage, because considera- 
tion of the more extensive Social Security Bill now before 
Congress will take time, leaving the country unprepared for 
heavy layoffs. It is easy to see in the President’s proposal Jess 
optimism over employment prospects under t recon- 
version plans than has been displayed by the reconversion 
ing that Social Seomity tn ‘ise aon oe 

a ill similar to the t on 
was allowed to die in Congress last year. 
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full frequency range recording, the outcome 
of extensive research by Decca engineers, makes 
possible for the first time the recording of the full 


range of musical frequencies with all the overtones. 


Revolutionary D ecca instruments soon 
will reproduce the full perfection of ffrr living 


music. 


THE DECCA RECORD CO., LTD., LONDON, S.W.9 


NAIROBI! 


KENYA COLONY, which lies on either side of the Equator between the 
Indian Ocean and Lake Victoria, has an area of some 225,000 
square miles. It is a land of sharp contrasts, not only in climate and 
scenery—but in the character of its native people. The waterless deserts 
of the northern area, the rolling well wooded uplands of the Aberdare 
Range, the meat-eating Masai Warriors and the pastoral vegetarian 
Kikuyu tribes, are all found in close proximity in this romantic country. 

Its population is approximately 3,500,000. The resources of the colony 
are mainly agricultural. Coffee, sisal, pyrethrum and tea are exported in 
considerable quantities. Sugar and maize are grown mostly for local 
consumption. 

The average annual value of Kenya’s external trade 
for the years 1935/39 was £8,500,000. 

The Bank has branches at Nairobi, Mombasa Eldoret, 
Kitale, Kisumu and Nakuru. Those concerned with trade 
in Africa, the Mediterranean or the West Indies, are 
invited to communicate with :— 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 


LONDON, E.C.3 





Now that your 
Car is on the 
road again 





You'll get alot more 
satisfaction from the 


appearance of your. 


car after having used 
Romac Celerbrite— 


_ the swift, brilliant 


polish for Bodywork, 
Chromium & Glass. 


Every garage and 
motor dealer has 
Celerbrite or can 
get it for you. 


~ 2/3 
14 oz. tin. 


take my advice 
and cool it down with Grand Cut” 


Grand Cut 


FLAKE OR READY RUBBED 
2 oz. for 5/- 


Obviously a pipe of GRAND CUT alone 
smokes even cooler and more slowly. 


ISSUED BY GODFREY 


PHILLIPS LIMITED 
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“Not luck, good management.” “On your part?” 
“Gracious no! The luck is ours in getting it. The 
good management was the distillers’. In the good old 
years of plenty they had the forethought to lay down 
ample stocks so that it should ripen and mature. That’s 
why the White Horse you get today — when you're 
lucky — is still as fine as a fine liqueur.” “‘ Good old 
White Horse .. . here’s to the day when we can get 
more of it.” 


WHITE HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Boitles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association 







































GREATEST PROPERTY 
PROTECTION SERVICE 
EVER EVOLVED... 


Today, Property, Plant and Stock are more valuable than 

















and capital appreciation and interest vanish. The Pyrene 
Company have, therefore, evolved a Hire Maintenance Plan 
which gives such assets the most thorough protection from 
the ravages of fire. The plan includes not only the pro- 
vision of the best and most suitable Fire Extinguishers, but 
twice a year inspection by experts, supply of spare parts, 
repairing, repainting, and, when necessary, replacing: 
your staff may be trained in the proper use of fire appliances, 
and Certificates are issued after inspection . . . all for an 
inclusive fee. In your own imterest you should in- 
vestigate this plan now. 


a 


HIRE MAINTENANCE PLAN 


The Pyrene Company Ltd., 
Great West Road, Brentford, 
Telephone: Ealing 3444 


POST THIS TO-DAY 


Te the Pyrene Co., Ltd. E 


Please send me, free of charge and obli- 
ion, full particulars of your Hire 
mtenance Plan. 
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the unique “Tube” system of London, 
BTH has always been in the forefront 
of invention and development. This 

applies not only to the motors driving 
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HOUSING 
ENTERPRISE 


One of the nation’s tasks is to appor- 

tion its resources to the best advantage. ee 
On this basis public policy should be gz 
so devised that all who desire to pur- © 
chase houses for their own occupation 

can do so as soon as practicable. The 
builders of good houses will be 
ready to play their-part; so will the 
Abbey National and other building 
societies. Thus may free enterprise 
make a worthy contribution equally 
with public effort. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


\ 


HEAD OFFICE: 
ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER ST., LONDON, N.W.1 
Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, E.C.2 





CVS-10§ 





BACKGROUND TO ACHIEVEMENT 


N the equipment of main line and 
suburban electrified railways, both 
overseas and in this country, including 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The Gold Price and the Rand 


HE Treasury’s announcement of an increase of 4s. 3d. to 
T 172s. 3d. in the price it will pay for gold in the sterling 
area is, Of course, pri y of benefit to the Union of 
South Africa, which is by far the largest producer in the 
Empire. Of the Transvaal’s production of 12,277,228 ounces 
of gold in 1944, the Witwatersrand goldfield contributed 
11,992,717 0Z., Or some 974 per cent, and it is from the 
viewpoint of the Rand industry that the higher gold price 
is of chief interest. Considered by itself, the increase, 2} 
per cent, is not substantial, but to a relatively low-grade 
field such as that of the Rand, with an annual working profit 
of only 11s. 3d. per ton of ore milled (the 1944 figure), the 
proportionate effect of any increase in price is considerable. 
After deducting from the increase the Union Government’s 
war-time realisation charge of 38s. 3d. per cent, plus the 
Reserve Bank’s “ turn” of 3s. per cent, producers will be left 
with an addition of 4s. 2d. an ounce, or 23d. per dwt. As the 
average grade of ore milled in 1944 was only 4.039 dwt., the 
addition represents 10d. per ton. On an annual tonnage of 
58,500,000 the industry will have gained in gross revenue 
to the extent of £2,500,000. 

It has, however, been the unfortunate war-time experience 
of the Rand that what is received from one hand has been 
invariably taken away by another. In effect, this is what 
appears to be happening on this occasion. In March, 1944, 
Field-Marshal Smuts announced in the Union Assembly the 
granting of an increase in native wages, which would have 
cost the industry £1,870,000 in a full year, equal to 74d. 
per ton of ore milled, or 3s. 2d. per ounce of gold produced, 
based on 1944 figures. It was officially recognised that such 
a rise would have been damaging to production of marginal 
ore, and would have shortened the lives of a number of 
expiring low-grade mines and generally placed a great deal 
of low-grade ore beyond the limit of payability. The 
gold realisation charge, which since 1940 had been collected 
for the benefit of the Loan Account in the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, was, therefore, made available to meet the 
higher wages for one year to March, 1945. The cost of the 
additional native wages was thus largely, at least to the 
extent of 85 per cent, made good to the mines. 


The Union Minister of Finance has now advised the 
Gold Producers’ Committee of the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines that in view of the increased price which gold pro- 
ducers are to receive, it has not been considered necessary 
to extend that agreement. Thus, in relation to 1944, the 
industry will be better off by only about 1s. per oz. on 
balance, i.e. 4s. 2d., less 38, 2d., the estimated cost of the 
increase in native wages granted in 1944. From the resulting 
additional working profit of £600,000, some two-thirds will 
g0 in taxation-and Government’s share of profits under 
leases, so that what initially appeared to be additional profit 
for the industry of £1,000,000 (after tax and Government’s 
share) is whittled down to a mere £200,000. This is the 
position with 1944; a somewhat lower level of 
Operations has prevailed in 1945. 

In making its announcement, the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines comments that, so far as its Gold Producers’ Com- 
mittee could assess the position at present, the net result 


was that the industry as a whole would be little better off 

in consequence of the increased price, and that certain lower- 

grade mines would be somewhat worse off. In the normal 

way, a higher gold price bestows larger relative benefits 

on low-grade mines. The profit of Randfontein Estates Gold- 

mining, for instance, which is the largest low-grade mine 

on the Rand, would have risen from 3s. to 3s. 7.7d. per ton 

of ore milled (grade 2.6 dwt.), an increase of 21 per cent, for 

a tonnage of some 3,900,000 per annum. The explanation - 
of the apparent anomaly in the statement that certain low- 

grade mines might suffer lies in the fact that the increase 

in native wages was on a shift basis not a tonnage basis, and 

in low-grade mines operating under difficult conditions, the 

higher sum to be received for gold wor might not com- 

pensate for expenditure on additional native wages. As the 
new gold price is retrospective to January Ist, the mines will 
receive the full benefit of the higher price for the period 

January 1st to March 31st, when the agreement with the 
Government expired. 

The Rand gold-mining industry is still a highly important 
British overseas investment, despite the war-time flow of 
shares to South Africa. No statistics are available as to the 
relative current holdings of the two countries, but it may be 
worth recalling that in his book, “Capital Investment in 
Africa,” Professor S. Herbert Frankel assumed, for the 
period 1933-38, a figure of 60 per-cent as the proportion of 
new capital obtained abroad which at that time included also 
the Continent of Europe. The action of the Union Govern- 
ment in failing to renew the agreement to remit the gold 
realisation charge has led to disappointment and dissatisfac- 
tion both in Britain and South Africa. It is natural to expect 
proprietors to be vociferous in self-defence, but there is 
more to the matter than mere sectional interest. As the ac- 
companying table shows, the Rand shareholder has been 
batting on a very poor wicket throughout most of the war 
years. Since 1940, his’ dividends have declined from 
£20,359,487 on a nominal capital of £58,297,031, or nearly 
35 per cent, to £13,058,422, on a nominal capital of 
£65,010,895, or just over 20 per cent, in 1944. It might be 
held that even on the returns for the latter year, investment 
in the Rand gold-mining industry is still very attractive. 
But this is hardly the case. Much of the Rand’s nominal 
capital was provided at substantial premiums, and further 
capital has been provided by appropriations from profits. 
Between 1933 and 1938 alone, about £63 millions of new 
capital was raised. The current level of market prices for 
this capital does indeed partially discount the more profit- 
able times which it is hoped lie ahead. Two main factors 
have been responsible for the lower level of profits and 
dividends. War-time shortages of labour and supplies have 
led to reduced milling and development of ore. The native 
labour situation is already gradually improving, and may 
mend still further with the cessation of much munitions 
work and recruiting for the Services in British Africa. The 
end of the European war has brought the demobilisation of 
white miners in sight, and has raised hopes that South 
Africa will be able to obtain more mining supplies from 
abroad, although any improvement in this direction is. 
likely to be slow. When the present Union Government . 
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' ra | 7 mn 
T Price : Working Workin Nominal Capital Dividends as 
Vear | of Ore Grade Total of | a Costs Profi of Producing Dividends* percentage 
| Milled per ton Production Gold per per ton per ton Mines of Capital 
1935 44,234. | ams 10,564.04 | 142/0 -84 33/8 -2 18/11 14/9-2 39,104,794 16,341,166 41-9 
lox | °°" 482g) 190 oo 11117,327 140/3-23 | 32/0-7 18/9 13/3-7 41,649,284 17,237,216 41-4 
OF: 2 50,725,750 4-462 11,445,087 140/8 48 31/56 18/11 2/6 6 44,464,709 | , 17,015,866 38 -2 
1933 | 1°” 53'834'150 4-349 1'839,077 142/6 -39 31/0-9 19/3 11/99 50,840,124 | 17,207,368 338 
1939 a 58,340,200 4-234 12'495,111 148/8 -42 31/7 6 19/5 12/26 57,367,211 . 19,310,067 | 33°7 
Id oes 64,515,350 4-196 13,683,418 168/- 35/5 -0 20/8 14/9-0 58,297,031 20,359,487 | 34-9 
al... | 67,255,450 4-130 . | . 14,039,912 168/- 34/9 -0 21/2 13/70 59,581,835 18,753,985 31-4 
| Wenge, | 66'979°700 4-053 13,761,035 168/— 34/20 1/2 13/0:0 | 65,181,735 16,892,517 | 95:9 
1943 707: | Setosz'a00 pi 12'460,666 168/- 34/7 -0 21/11 12/8 | 65,181,735 14,737,773 | 22-3 
i: | 58,504,400 4-039 11,992,717 168/- 34/10 alo | 1/3 65,010,895 13,058,422 {| 20-1 
_ 


* Net, after allowing for inter-company payments. 
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took office in September, 1939, it replaced the existing tax, 
which appropriated the whole of any excess of the gold 
price over 1508. per oz., by a Special Levy of 9 per cent 
of gross profits, before any allowance for capital expendi- 
ture. This Levy has been increased by stages to 22} per 
cent, and it now absorbs about £7,300,000 annually of the 
Rand’s working profits of about £32,500,000. Thus, the 
Special Levy alone is equal to 56 per cent of the sum 
distributed in dividends, This year’s Budget speech of Mr 
Hofmeyr, the Minister of Finance, and subsequent state- 
ments by other members of the Union Government, have 
recognised that if the South African gold-mining industry 
is to attract the capital which it will need for development 
of the Rand itself, both in westward extension and ultra-d 

mining, and also of the Orange Free State, the risk must 
be made worth the reward. The Union Government may 
have taken heed of Prefessor Frankel’s warning, contained 
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in his analysis of the growth of the Union’s national incom, 
in the pre-war period of prosperity, “that any fiscal 
economic policies which curtail the inducement of the oye, 
seas entrepreneur or investor to interest himself in develo. 
ing new enterprises in the Union, particularly in those wh; 
involve considerable risks, will have the’ most deleterious 
effects on the standards of income in the Union.” The com. 
position of the Committee to examine the whole question 
of gold-mining taxation has now been announced, It i; 
not improbable that an entirely new tax system will 
devised to replace the existing complicated structure, ang 
that in the process the incidence of the Special Levy wij 
be much reduced. It is in this direction that the industry 
is lookng for the additional funds which will be needd 
initially to make good the arrears of war-time developmen, 
and restore dividends to a level which will make the pro. 
vision of new capital attractive to investors. 


The Sugar Shortage 


EFORE the war the world’s sugar markets suffered from 
a perennial glut. The cost of production inthe big 
cane-growing countries, such as Java and Cuba, had been 
steadily declining, but the beet-growing countries in Europe 
and North America were unwilling to pass on to their com- 
munities the benefits of technical advance in cang sugar 
production, and insisted on the maintenance, often at high 
cost, of beet production. In 1937 the International Sugar 
Council was formed with the object of restoring and main- 
taining equilibrium between supply and demand on the 
free market. In other words, it aimed at equating the 
exports of cheap sugar to the import demands limited by 
the protection granted to high-cost producers. This partly 
explains why no more than 10 per cent of the total world 
production of about 30 million tons of raw sugar was con- 
Council, which represented twenty-one 
countries. 

As in a number of other commodities, the giut in sugar 
has changed into scarcity during the past six years. Java, 
one of the most important sources of supplies, remains in 
enemy hands, and the full restoration of cane sugar pro- 
duction in the Philippine Islands will require time. Before 
the war these two countries together produced 2,550,000 
metric tons of raw sugar, equivalent to 13.8 per cent of the 
world’s total production of cane sugar. In other exporting 
countries, such as Australia and the West Indies, production 
has declined since 1939. For example, Australia’s output of 
cane sugar in 1944, at 625,000 tons, compares with 815,000 
tons in 1938. Fortunately Cuba, the world’s leading ex- 
porter, has been able to maintain its output. The sugar 
supplies available to the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Canada are sufficient to maintain the present 
ration if household consumption for canning and the in- 
dustrial use of sugar are restricted. Even with these re- 
strictions, however, it will be necessary to draw on stocks. 
In the United States of America stocks (in terms of raw 
sugar) were as follows: 


December 31; 1943) .:.........6... 1,595,000 metric tons 


March Bk 39086 ek id ss oes eek 1,115,000 Etta, 
December 31, 1944 ...... 6.550005 1,160,000 
Maret 5h: DOU icc os iw itledt dens ops 816,000 


The requirements of the United States in 1945 are esti- 
mated at 6,490,000 tons ; they are to be met by a domestic 
production amounting to 1,140,000 tons and by imports of 
5,350,000 tons, mainly from Cuba, Puerto Rico, South 


America and Hawaii. This is almost double the imports of - 


1937. The United States has achieved marvels of agricultural 


’ and indystrial production during this war; but the cultiva- 


tion of sugar beet has not been a success. From 1938 to 1940, 
sugar production from beet remained stable at some 
1,630,000 tons. In 1943-44 it had decreased to 875,000 tons. 
In some instances sugar factories were, turned over to the 
dehydration of potatoes because of the lack of sugar beet. 
In Great Britain péace-time consumption amounted to 
roughly 2,340,000 tons and in 1937-38 domestic production 
from sugar beet was 441,000 tons. For 1944 total 
tion was about 69 per cent of peacetime consumption. 
During 1945 a reduction of stocks from 500,000 tons to 
216,000 tons is contemplated, and domestic production and 
imports from Dominica, British Guiana, the West Indies, 
Mauritius and Fiji may give total supplies for the year 
amounting to roughly 1,800,000 tons. In spite of the con- 


7% tinued expansion in the acreage under siigar beet, shown 


below, the yield of the crop in 1944 was only 400,000 ton 
of sugar—this disappointing yield was the result of reduc. 
tions in the yield of sugar beet per acre and in the sugr 
content of the beet: — 


Acreage Crop 

(000 acres) (000 metric tons 
ih -siesie in ois We lee 60 See 345 3,585 
ines face Sen 5 aks 06 is ees 425 3,987 
MEE 5. OD EEES Hs. c00 0 8% ales 417 3,820 
BOON. See ou eonw is Pees s 434 3,935 


In Canada the acreage under sugar beet declined from 
40,000 acres in 1942 to 9,000 acres in 1943; in 1944 it wa 
increased to 14,500 acres and the aim for 1945 was 40,00 
acres. Provided the yield and sugar content are average, 
Canada will be able to supply one-seventh of its require 
ments of sugar from domestic production. 

On the continent of Europe warfare has interrupted pn- 
duction in many countries. The liberated countries in 
Western Europe are the first concern of the Allies and the 
magnitude of the task of relieving their sugar shortage can 
be seen by the next table: — 


PRODUCTION OF RAW SUGAR 
(000 metric tons) 


Total 

Supplies, 

1937-38 1943-44 1944-45 1937-38 
France .........,... 950 610 300 1,100 
eR 239 233 150te200 240 
Holland ........... 245 200 150 320 
Denmark .......... 250 215 200 250 
MITE io « din nin «as No Production 100 


These .five countries consumed before the war roughly 
2 million tons of sugar. Belgium and Denmark were 
actually self-sufficient. Holland’s net imports were 80,00 
tons. Norway imported the whole of its consumption and 
France imported an average of roughly 150,000 tons. Aver 
age peacetime consumption per head per annum was % 
follows in kilogrammes : — 


Great Britain... 50-0 «Holland........ 39 6 
aan aOR eg 26 -0 Denmark....... 548 
Belgium........ 31 -4 Norway......-- 4 


The available 1944 production will provide the five liberated 
countries with only 40 per cent of their pre-war consump 
tion. Sugar consumption per head in Great Britain in 1944 
ameunted to 32.1 kg, in other words, wartime consumption 
in this country has been higher than peacetime consumption 
in France and Belgium. 

The problem is to find sources from which these inade- 
quate quantities can be supplemented. The United State 
has set 320,000 tons aside for Lend-Lease exports. Russias 
demand alone, which amounts to 500,000 tons, ¢x¢ 
these Lend-Lease supplies. It therefore seems inevitable 
that Great Britain will have to share the burden of 
sugar to the liberated countries. Even if the utmost is sent 
the liberated countries’ sugar rations will remain small. 

The supply situation in Russia and in eastern and central 
European countries cannot be adequately estimated. Before 
the war Russia produced some 2,300,000 tons of sugar, of 
which 136,000 tons were exported. It is reasonable © 
assume that current production in Russia is equivalent 
no more than a quarter of ime production, which 

one-tenth of the 
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occupy some 70 per cent of Germany’s sugar-producing 
regions with a pre-war production of 1,400,000 tons 
of sugar. Before the war Czechoslovakia produced 
755,000 tons, and its exports amounted to 261,000 tons 
in 1937- Poland exported before the war 52,000 tons 
from a production of §75,000 tons. The coun- 
tries of South-Eastern Europe were net importers of 
sugar. If there had been no disruption in sugar beet culti- 
vation and the manufacture of sugar in Central and Eastern 
Europe, there would be substantial margins over wartime 
consumption levels in ‘these countries out of which Russian 
needs could be met. But it is difficult to imagine that sugar 
production has been fully maintained in Poland and in 
Eastern Germany. This may perhaps be true only of Czecho- 
slovakia, which is the only source from which any relief 
of the extremely difficult supply situation can be expected. 

The purely statistical approach to the European supply 
problem reveals the size of the present shortage, but it does 
not fully explain it. As has been shown in Great Britain, the 
United States and Canada, sugar-beet is a difficult crop 


It requires much labour, machinery and fertilisers, All this-~ 


has been lacking on the Continent during the war, and pro- 
duction has actually declined considerably in all countries. 
The preparation of the seed is difficult, and cultivation 
declines rapidly if there is no central supervision. It is not 
without significance that highly industrialised countries 
normally show the highest beet-sugar yields per acre. In 
Denmark, Germany and Holland yields were almost double 
those of Russia. 

The most serious problem, perhaps, is not so much the 
production of sugar-beet as that of raw sugar and the re- 
fining of raw sugar. This is a highly developed industry 


. 
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which demands skill and adequate supplies of coal and 
certain chemicals. In France half the 1944 beet crop could 
not be processed because of the lack of coal. Similar difficul- 
ties will arise in Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Germany 
and other countries. Even without any destruction by war, 
Germany’s sugar production decreased during the 1914-18 
war by 50 per cent, and average yields were not restored for 
ten years. This time there has been much destruction of 
industrial equipment. At present industry in general is at 
a standstill and the most necessary requirements for the 
cultivation of beet, such as labour, fertilisers, and above 
all coal for the processing of the crop, are lacking. At 
the same time absence of the by-products which formed an 
important fodder for livestock will gravely affect the live- 
stock population. The restoration of sugar production on 


the Continent is above all a problem of the restoration of 


industry and transport, especially of the coal and chemical 


industries. If the situation after the last war can be taken as 
a guide, the restoration will take several years. 


This does not mean that the world-wide shortage of sugar 
is likely to be a prolonged one. After the liberation of Java 
and the restoration of exports from the Philippine Islands, 
enough sugar should be available to provide for the mini- 
mum needs of the Continent of Europe. Extreme stringency 
may come to an end after two years, though the restoration 
of plenty may take longer. Perhaps the European importing 
countries will at last recognise the advantage of permanently 
meeting a bigger proportion of their needs by the import 
of cheap cane sugar. If they intend to revert to the status 
quo, the great cane-sugar exporting countries will again be 
faced with the thankless task of having to act as mere under- 
studies to Europe while Europe is in difficulties. 


Business Notes 


200,000 Motor Cars 


The motor-industry has at last been given official 
guidance about the size of its private car production pro- 
gramme during the next twelve months. It has been en- 
couraged to plan for a total output of 200,000 units, that 
is for about half the record output of 390,000 in 1937. It is 
understood that the industry is expected to export half its 
total output, that is 100,000 cars and chassis; in 1937 
exports were 78,000 units. To begin with, the industry will 
produce pre-war models; the output of new models is 
expected to be in full swing within eighteen months to 
two years. 

The production programme is a modest one, and it is 
possible that the Government has had to take a cautious 
view about the volume of labour and materials that can be 
allocated to car production. But the programme for the 
second year should be substantially raised, perhaps trebled. 
An output of 600,000 cars distributed in roughly equal 
Proportions between the home and export markets would 
make available for this country no more new cars than in 
1937, but it would enable exports to be increased more than 
fourfold by comparison with 1937. Provided the industry 
can produce cars suitable for the export market and at com- 
petitive prices, an export programme of 300,000 units would 
not seem to be over-ambitious. 

The prices of cars, regrettably, will be greatly in excess 
of pre-war prices. For example, the Austin 8 four-door 
sliding-roof saloon will cost £255 and the Austin 10 saloon 
de luxe will cost £310; in addition, the home consumer 
will have to pay in purchase tax £71 for the one and £87 
for the other, The home consumer will no doubt be relieved 
of the wartime fiscal burden, though the date has not yet 
been specified. But if the industry is to secure and maintain 
a large export market—as it should—the rationalisation of 
its practices is a matter that should be considered, not when 
the boom begins to flag, but now. 


* * * 


The New Gold Price 


_ The increase in the Treasury’s buying price for gold, 
Which took effect last Saturday, has immediate consequ- 
€nces only for the mines; and its implications for them are 
analysed in a leading article on page 817. It has no direct 
significance, and results simply from the decline 
in the abnormal-costs of moving gold that have ruled during 


the war. Some increase could, indeed, have been conceded 
at any time since 1943, when movement costs first began 
to fall substantially as the normal shipping routes opened 
up again. The price of 168s. per fine ounce fixed at the out- 
break of war was not, and could not be, the result of any 
nice calculation. A price had to be fixed because of the 
compulsion on private owners to sell gold to the authorities, 
and because it was desirable to offer an assured price to 
the mines ; but the costs of moving gold under war cendi- 
tions could not be foreseen. The authorities guessed §s. as 
a reasonable margin, which, on the fixed American price 
of $35 and the middle dollar rate of $4.03 to the £, would 
have given a sterling price of 168s. 8d.; but this was then 
rounded off to 168s.—roughly 3.3 per cent below the theo- 
retical American parity. At first this price applied only to 
delivery in the United Kingdom, but in 1940 it was extended 
to all parts of the Sterling Area (including, in some cases, 
even delivery at minehead or refinery), so that all abnormal 
movement risks and costs were borne by the Treasury. 
These delivery facilities equally apply “until further 
notice” to the new price of 172s. 3d. per fine ounce, which 
does, indeed, appear to be a cut price. The reduction in 
the margin from §s. 8d. to Is. §d. under American parity 
not only takes account of the end of wartime abnormalities 
and war risk insurance but assumes rates for marine risk 
and freights at virtually peacetime levels. Certainly, it is 
a margin that leaves no scope at all for private arbitrage, 
and, in view of its applicability to deliveries throughout the 
Sterling Area, it even compares not unreasonably with the 
arbitrageurs’ margins customary in the pre-1931 days of the 


_ gold standard. Then the margin for movement from London 


to New York, exclusive of interest, was in the vicinity of one- 
third of 1 per cent. The Treasury margin in the very 


different conditions of to-day is roughly four-fifths of 1 per 
cent. : 


* * * 


Gold as a Commodity 


It has. been emphasised that the authorities now buy 
gold purely as a commodity that has “ practical usefulness,” 
and that the buying price is a “commodity” price related 
to the price in the principal market. Given the costs of 
movement it is governed by the exchange rate, instead of 
itself determining that rate as a monetary parity price 
would do. It is not, incidentally, the price that would 
employed if gold were to be tendered or offered (as in 
theory, at any rate, it might be) in settlement of balances 
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under any of the various financial agreements with other 
countries ; for this purpose a special price will need to be 
agreed. Moreover, it has been made known that there is 
no intention of making a selling price for gold, nor, for the 
time being at least, of re-establishing a free market in 
London. The former gold “fixing,” in any case, is most 
unlikely to be restored. 

These various indications of official intentions underline 
the statement that the change in price has no monetary or 
exchange significance. In a negative sense, however, the 
announcement certainly is significant. The fact that the 
authorities have delayed the change for eighteen months 
or more since the possibility of an increased price first 
arose plainly shows their anxiety—their very proper anxiety 
—to avoid successive alterations. If even the bare possi- 
bility of a change in the sterling-dollar rate were beginning 
to loom upon their horizon, they would surely not have 
altered the gold price on purely technical grounds now. 
Moreover, the fact that the new price is based upon peace- 
time costs of transport and insurance—which have not yet 
been attained—suggests that they expect to maintain the 
present exchange rate until the end of the Japanese war at 
the very least. 


* * * 


Patchy Markets 


But for the announcement of the Treasury on Saturday 
last concerning the higher price of gold, it is probable that 
it would have been appropriate to speak of the investor’s 
apathy. As it was, Monday was a very busy day, with 
a turnover in kaffirs which must be the highest for many 
years. The probable effects of the higher price are dis- 
cussed in an article on page 817, and it suffices here to 
call attention to the series of conflicting reports which 
poured into the market from South Africa as to the true 
position. The result has been that kaffirs have lost a large 
part of their rise, but that West African, Australian and 
some other gold mining shares were distinctly strong. 
Business even in this section has, however, fallen back to 
a level only one-fifth that on the opening day, and this fall 
has been experienced, but in lesser degree, by all sections 
of the market. The fall in turnover has been accompanied, 
as is not unusual, by a rather sagging tendency in prices 
of both equities and fixed interest stocks. In view of the 
normal stability of the latter, the fall there is the more 
striking of the two, but both are far firmer than might 
well be expected at such a time. In fact the investor is 
refusing to accept the idea that there may be impending 
a drastic change in his position, or even a continuance, for 
a long period, of the existing limitation of dividends. 

The only other point of interest in the market is the 
commencement of dealing in the 13 per cent Exchequer 
bonds, the issue of which ceased on Tuesday. The minimum 
price for these has been fixed at 984 and the “old” bonds 
have changed hands at 99/¢ net, a clear indication that they 
are not popular even with a life of appreciably under five 
years. With regard to the new 2} per cent National War 
Bonds 1954-1956, there is only one point which calls for 
mention, namely, that interest is subject to deduction of tax 
even when the holder is a non-resident. This disability 
applied to the 13 per cent Exchequer bonds, but this is the 
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first time that it has been attached to a wartime tap jg, 
which was definitely not a short. The provisions for dealing 
in the new bonds are of course on the “minus accryeg® 
basis and the first interest payment is to be made oy 
February 15, 1946. 


* * * 


Production and Distribution Censuses 


The President of the Board of Trade, Mr Oliver Lyttel. 
ton, has appointed two important committees.* The one, to 
be presided over by Sir George H. Nelson, is 

to consider and report what additional information should } 

collected at future censuses of production, and to recom. 

mend what amendments should be made to the Census gf 

Production Act. 

The other, under the chairmanship of Sir Richard 
Hopkins, has been asked 

to consider whether, having regard to the importance of jp. 
formation being made available regarding the wholesale and 
retail distribution of goods, a regular census of distribution 
should be instituted, and, if so, to advise on the field to te 
covered and y as to the measures which should bk 
taken in connection ith. 

The need for a regular census of wholesale and retail 
distribution has long been obvious, for distribution js an 
essential part of the chain of economic activity. The com- 
mittee should, therefore, have no difficulty in marshalling 
evidence in favour of it. Both the production and distribution 
censuses should have the same major objective, that is to 
give a statistical picture of the economic anatomy of this 
country. They are really two halves of one whole and the 
questionnaires should be formulated to enable the student 
of the British economic anatémy—and the Government— 
to see the whole, and to trace the flow of goods and services 
from beginning to end, without missing links or artificial 
obstacles, such as differences in classification. Careful re- 
flection will be required in drafting the questionnaires with 
the object of bringing to light all the key facts necessary 
to a fuller understanding of the working of the delicate 
economic mechanism. 

Both committees include statisticians and economists 4s 
well as persons with special knowledge of industry. True, 
only one of the members of the one js also a member of the 
other. But this need not preclude the exchange of views that 
will be necessary to the drafting of the questionnaires. 


* * x 


Exchange Control and Censorship 


The decision to withdraw the postal censorship between 
the United Kingdom and North America during the course 
of this month, to be followed by a progressive witndrawal of 
control from mails to other destinations, answers a vexed 
question of City discussion for some years past. This is the 
question whether, when the time came, the financial 
authorities would be driven to press for retention of censor- 
ship as an essential element in post-war exchange control. 
Lord Keynes stated more than two years ago that “ those 
who are experienced in these matters” considered that 
censorship was not indispensable to adequate control. This, 
evidently, is still the official view. War-time experience, It 
is understood, has been distinctly favourable. While, in the 
early period, postal and other intercepts were the means of 
bringing to light some substantial evasions—notably in the 
form of failure to declare overseas assets acquired before the 
war—in recent years the number of abuses stopped by such 
means is believed to have been relatively insignificant. 


Unfortunately, experience of working with censorship 
can be only an imperfect guide to what could happen after 
censorship is lifted. The mere fact that overseas communica- 
tions are subject to scrutiny, coupled with the knowledge 
that intercepts have at times been effectively used against 
evaders, is obviously a strong deterrent from law-breaking. 
MGukdmbida acelin pitied nett keener ee 


*Census of Production Committee: Sir George H. Nelson 
(chairman), Mr Wilfred Ayre, Brigadier-General A. C. Bayley, 
Mr Harry Campion, Mr Henry y, Mr S. H. Hallam, Mr 
Hector Leak, Sir Kenneth Lee, Mr Arthur Pickup, Mr Arthur 
Reeder, Mr T. B. Hobson, Mr George Woodcock, and Mr A. 


Maizels (secretary). : 
Census of Distribution Sir Richard Hopkins 
Mr Jame 
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Still less are wartime conditions a reliable guide to peace- 
time conditions. But the contrast here, if not favourable to 
future exchange control as such, does at least favour the 
dropping of censorship as an aid to control. The value of 
censorship is clearly greatest at a time when the principal 
means of private communication with overseas centres is 
through the postal or telecommunication services. Without 
censorship, these services may be made the vehicle for petty 
evasions of the control. But, given the possibility of unfet- 
tered travel between the leading financial centres—and it 
will soon be freer and speedier than ever before—it is a safe 
assumption that retention of censorship would not of itself 
suffice to catch those who might attempt large-scale evasion. 
The fact that, without censorship, such attempts—if not 
checked by other measures—might be made through the 
postal services is not really material: the point is that, if 
the postal services had to be avoided, other channels would 
open. 

ms also true that the loopholes that may be uncovered 
by the withdrawal of censorship will be narrower than they 
would have been five years ago. Not only has the control 
gained a vast experience and greatly improved its technique, 
but the possibility of exporting negotiable instruments has 
been much reduced. Movement of actual currency can be 
controlled by the export and import regulations, given the 
fact of reciprocal action abroad ; while there has been a 
sweeping decline in the volume of available bearer securities. 
Even so, it is probable that under peacetime conditions the 
scope for ingenious evasion may be considerable—and would 
not be significantly less even if censorship were retained. 
The monetary authorities would have had small chance of 
resisting the withdrawal, even had they wished to do so; 
but it is evident that retention could hardly have been 
justified even on technical grounds. 


* * * 


Valuation of Stock-in-Trade 


The Council of the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants yesterday published a tenth and last set of recommen- 
dations to its members, designed to improve accounting 
practice. This group of recommendations is concerned 
with the extremely important subject of the valuation of 
stock-in-trade and work-in-progress and it has to be admit- 
ted that the final outcome is disappointing. Doubtless, from 
a pure accounting point of view the recommendations are 
sufficient and, if faithfully observed, they will give the 
investor protection from grossly misleading valuations and 
from a change in basis of valuation from year to year. 
But they do not sufficiently take into account the effect 
upon profits of large fluctuations in prices and certain 
similar economic phenomena. If the accountants maintain 
that this is a matter for those running the business and 
not for them, as accountants, that is a matter in which 
the public interest would seem to require a change of 
opinion. 

This weakness apart, the published statement appears 
unexceptionable. The basis of the recommendations is that 

profit or loss on: trading is the difference between the amount 

for which the goods are sold and their cost, including the cost 
of selling and delivery. The ultimate profit or loss on unsold 
goods is dependent upon prices ruling at the date of their 
disposal but it is essential that provision should be made to 
cover anticipated losses. Inconsistency in method may have 

a very material effect on the valuation of a business based 

on earning capacity though not necessarily of importance 

in itself at any balance sheet date. 
There is to be found here the familiar bias in favour of 
undervaluation, which may distort results completely under 
the regime of rising prices. 

The statement goes on to set out the elements making 
up “cost” and “marker price.” The former includes (1) 
purchase price of all materials involved, (2) direct expendi- 
ture incurred in bringing stock in trade to its existing 
Conditions and location and (3) overhead expenditure. Of 
these the third is a matter of computation. If it is expressed 
as a percentage of actual production the stock valuation 
Will fluctuate according to the volume produced. To avoid 
distortion of revenue results this last item is sometimes 
excluded or only partly taken into account. The statement 

€n goes o1 to set out a number of methods actually in 
use for determining cost and market value. This is imterest- 
ing material but considerations of space forbid its repro- 

Uction, It is, however, to be noted that the “last in first 


out” method, which tends to value stock at replacement » 


Cost and is in miany cases in line with economic require- 
Ments, is dismissed with the statement that it has only 
limited application in this country. 
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The Recommendations 


The upshot of the deliberations of the Committee on 
Taxation and Public Relations, which works out the pro- 
posals for the Council, is that the established basis of valua- 
tion, “the lower of cost or market value,” is to stay. The 
basis of calculation for these two concepts is laid down, buf 
that definition of cost seems to beg some questions. It is: 

Cost should be calculated on such a basis as will show a 

fair view of the trend of the results of the particular type 

of business concerned. Indirect or overhead expenditure, if 
included as part of the cost of partly processed or finished 
products, should be restricted to such expenditure as has 

incurred in bringing the stock-in-trade to its existing 
condition afid location. Stocks of by-products, the cost of 
which is unascertainable, should be valued at current selling 
price (or contracted sale price where applicable), after de- 
ducting expenses to be incurred before disposal. The cost of 
the main product should be reduced accordingly. 

Market value should be calculated on the basis of esti- 
mated selling value, less expenses to be incurred. In estimat- 
ing this price, regard should be had to abnormal and obsolete 
stocks, the trend of the market and prospects of disposal. It 
is not clear whether the figure may be written up if the trend 
of the market is upwards, if so, this is a partial concession 
to “last in first out” principles. 

It is laid down that to decide what deduction should be 
made to reduce stock below cost it may properly be valued 
on the basis of the lower of the bulk cost or bulk market 
value, or more prudently, at the lower of the two for each 
item or category separately. If goods are purchased forward 
and not covered by forward sales, provision should be made 
for any excess over market value, and this should be shown 
in the accounts. When goods are sold forward and not 
covered, provision should be made for the excess over anti- 
cipated sales value, but it is not stated that this should be 
shown. 

Whatever basis is adopted it must be such as will not 
distort the trend of profits, and it must be applied con- 
sistently, irrespective of the amount of profit available or 
loss sustained. Any reduction in stock values which exceeds 
these recommendations should be shown separately in the 
accounts as a reserve. In certain businesses, such as mining 
and plantation trades, specific methods of valuation prevail. 


Mechanised 
Production 
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If these are used the face should ba-clventy. tones If any 
credit is taken, in valuing work-in-progress on long-term 
contracts, for part of the ultimate profit, this fact should be 
indieated. 

As already stated ,these recommendations removed prac- 
tices which are positively bad. They round off a series of im- 
portant recommendations which, if accepted by the Cohen 
Committee, or otherwise incorporated in general practice, 
will go a long way to providing investors and the general 
public with valuable information on the financial side of 
public companies engaged in trade and manufacture. 


* *x * 


Export Control Relaxations 

A new Order dealing with export Sontrol came into force 
on June 11th; its effect will be to reduce substantially the 
list of goods requiring export licences. The goods to benefit 
are, in the main, many types of machinery, certain metal 
goods, pottery, asbestos manufactures, abrasive manu- 
factures and certain chemical goods. The relaxation of con- 
trol is a welcome step towards the expansion of exports. 

The new Order, however, scartely goes far enough to 
ease the difficulties of the potential exporter. There must 
be a considerable time-lag between the getting of orders 
and the dispatch of goods. His task should be as little com- 
plicated as possible by excessive preliminary clerical work, 
either on the industrial or on the Civil Service side. The 
would-be exporter may be confused by the Order because in 
some cases—perhaps n ily—parts of items only, and 
not the whole item, are deleted from the list of controlled 
goods. . 

The exporter is not only hedged about by export control, 
but he also has to contend with other controls—control of 
raw materials and labour. Many of the regulations are vital 
if scarce resources are to be directed into the channels where 
they are most needed ; but this makes it even more necessary 
to relieve the exporter of all unnecessary ones. 


Factory Disposals 

The Board of Trade published last week the second list 
of Government factories allocated for post-war civilian pro- 
duction. The first list of 19 factories was given on 
March 19th. The two lists together comprise 15,624,000 
square feet, and it is expected that at least 150,000 people 
will be employed in them. The main industries covered by 
the allocations made so far are as follows : — 


at 
Motor cars, bodies and equipment ..... eer. .... 6,051,000 
Prefabricated houses, housing fitments and housing 
OqalgenGl gic ins . << «bb seb Gr $< do Geb teas 4,209,000 
WOMENS WARREN sv SER TTL ic ove etebacees 1,634,000 
Various engineering industries.................. 1,392,000 
Paiva enema a a ik So isn hh heh dka so 1,339,000 


The large share which has gone to motor car manufacture 
is a reflection of the reduction in aircraft manufacture, and 
of the need to resume the production of motor vehicles as 
speedily as possible, especially for export. In later allocations 
the motor industry will get a proportionately smaller share 
of factory space.The Midland region gets the largest share 
of factory space, with 6,079,000 square feet, and the North- 
West is a close second with 5,379,000. 
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That the policy outlined in the Distribution of Industry 
Bill is being followed is shown by the fact that many of th. 
surplus factories in former depressed, now developmen; 
areas, are being utilised for — engineering, clothing ang 
consumer goods production. most cases these are the 
standard factories of 50,000 square feet built by the Govem. 
ment as an insurance against the enemy secret weapons. An 
industry new to this country is being started in one of the 
leased factories—the mass production of watches, at Ystrag- 
gynlais, near Swansea. 

Government factories are being leased to firms which 
apply for them, the selection being made on criteria such 
as the re-establishment of the export trade, civilian needs, the 
balanced distribution of industry, and the maintenance of , 
war potential. 


x *x e 


Controls and Cotton 


Mr H. M. Harwood, chairman of Fine Cotton Spinaers 
and Doublezs’ Association, has offered a mixed bag of 
comments on the future of the cotton industry. He claims 
that his company had anticipated the Platt Report by pre- 
paring a substantial scheme of capital re-equipment ; but 
that its execution depends on two conditions. The first of 
these is that labour should accept the reduced employment 
and improved conditions which mechanisation involves. 
Granted national-measures to prevent unemployment, there 
should surely be no difficulty here, and the danger is, of 
course, far from immediate. In fact, the cotton ind:stry’s 
main problem at the moment is an extreme shortage of 
labour, which is a principal reason for the recent decline 
in profits of several companies, Fine Cotton Spinners among 
them. 

Mr Harwood’s second condition is that there must be 2 
reasonable return on new capital outlay, and he says this 
must be well above the 4 per cent earned in wartime. If 
this is to be achieved, he considers that maximum prices 
must go, and he urges there is no danger of an inflationary 
effect owing to competition from substitutes. The case for 
higher cotton prices has been met in part this week by an 
Order which adjusts margins to cover the recent wage 
increases, and to some extent the rise in coal costs ; prices 
of yams are increased by between about 4} and 6} per cent. 
But without attempting to say at exactly what level prices 
should eventually be fixed, it is clear that price control 
must remain during the period of acute shortage, and no 
relaxation must be considered which would help the ineff- 
cient producer to remain in operation. 

The cost of re-equipment is, admittedly, at the moment 
very high, although it has not been proved that cotton 1 
worse off than other industries in this respect. Mr Heaton, 
chairman of Crosses and Heaton, has described the cost of 
putting new machinery in a standard mill as “ prohibitive.” 
Both Mr Heaton and Mr Harwood—and other industrialists 
—have pointed out that their companies’ reserves are un- 
equal to the task. Even this year’s allocation by Fine Cotton 
Spinners of an extra £50,000 for depreciation, for instance, 
will do no more than cover accumulated renewals. But the 
task of modernisation must be faced—and the sooner the 
better for the British cotton industry’s future prosperity. 
Technical reorganisation should be helped and speeded if, 
as is rumoured, Sir Frank Platt, author of the famous Report 
and until recently Cotton Controller, returns to the head 
of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation. 


* a a’ 
More Shops 
Since November, 1941, no one has been able to ope? 
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5. Retailers who move to other premises in the same shop- 
ping area, provided no change is made in the size or character 
of the business. 

The effect of the new arrangements will be that any ex- 
shopkeeper will be able to set up again, regardless of loca- 
tion or the type of goods to be sold. No person who was not 
a shopkeeper before the war will be able to become one 
unless he buys an existing business or has been disabled by 
the war. The President of the Board of Trade expects that 
enough new businesses will now be started to meet “all 
essential public needs.” This will, therefore, no longer be a 
ground for a licence. 

As far as the consumer is concerned there are many 
districts, for example the old evacuation areas, where there 
is a desperate heed for more shops. But the consumer’s 
overriding desire is to find in the shops the goods he wants 
in sufficient quantities, and enough assistants to serve him 
without waiting or queuing. It would be pointless to allow 
more shops to be opened unless there were more than a 
faint hope of getting them stocked and staffed. 


* * * 


Higher Lead and Zinc Prices 


Since the beginning of 1944 changes have taken place 
in the prices of tin and aluminium, tungsten and antimony, 
iron and steel, either as a result of the rising cost of 
imports or in recognition of the fact that strong production 
incentives were no longer necessary, or, again, in order to 
adjust British prices to much lower prices in other markets. 
The Ministry of Supply has now decided, as from June 11th, 
to raise the United Kingdom price of unwrought lead (by 
£5) to £30 per long ton, and that of zinc (by £5 Ios.) to 
£31 5s., duty paid, and delivered to buyer’s premises. There 
has been no change in the price of these metals since 
December 18, 1939, and whilst since that date the supply 
position has no doubt very materially altered, lead and zinc 
are still being imported under buying contracts between the 
Ministry of Supply and Empire producers, on prices based 
on the last quoted normal pre-war market rate, with addi- 
tions to cover wartime increases in production costs. 

Since the last pre-war quotations of the London Metal 
Exchange were £16 ros. a ton for lead and £15 1s. 3d. for 
zinc, On an ex-warehouse basis, it looks as though the prices 
offered by the Ministry were, even before this rise, some- 
what in excess of the cost of imports plus delivery charges. 
Production costs are certainly higher than in 1939, but it is 
questionable whether they can have risen by as much as 
50 per cent. Shipping and insurance charges, moreover, 
have shown a tendency to fall steeply. 

The question of the renewal of the Ministry’s metal 
contracts will shortly have to be considered, and it may 
well be that the rise in prices reflects the Ministry’s desire 
to meet producers’ demands. The United Kingdom is, 
however, the world’s largest importer of lead and zinc, and 
prices nearly twice as high as pre-war cannot be viewed 
lightly by the consumer. There may be reasons for the 
advance in prices ; but they must be good ones to justify it. 
sae are certainly not apparent and should be given without 

ay. 


* * ‘ * 


Consumption of Non-Ferrous Metals 


_ A further instalment of wartime statistics was released 
this week by the Ministry of Supply ; it covers the con- 
sumption of the chief non-ferrous metals—both virgin and 
scrap—that came within the scope of the Non-Ferrous 
Metals Control (aluminium and magnesium were excluded 
from. this control), The table below shows the consumption 
of virgin copper, zinc, lead and tin from 1940, and the 
intake of scrap metal from 1942:— 


CONSUMPTION OF NoN-FERROUS METALS 


Virgin Metal Scrap Metal 
1940 to March, 1945 1942 to March, 1945 
; tons tons 
Copper s..:s3 wees 2,254,000 1,004,000 
OE we iicchen uc oo ,227,000 440,000 
Lead asda cia 1,148,000 272,000 
Tim <a . inep sted 132,000 352,000 


One of the most interesting facts disclosed by these 
figures is the extent to which scrap metal has been reclaimed 
and utilised. In addition to the statistics of total consump- 
tion, the Ministry of Supply has released analyses of its 
distribution by main trades. Moreover, it seems to be 
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intended to keep the series up to date, for figures for the 
second quarter of 1945 are to be issued as soon as they are 
available. The Ministry of Supply has done well to release 
these non-ferrous metals statistics ; but what is holding up 
the resumption of the publication of monthly pig iron and 
steel production figures? 


* * * 


A New Engineering Wages Structure 


Proposals for a new engineering wages structure, de- 
scribed by Mr Jack Tanner, President of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, as “ revolutionary ” have been approved 
by the union’s National Committee in London. Under the 
proposed structure, there would be three main grades of 
wage rates, Grade A would comprise engineering crafts- 
men, the highly skilled workers now classified as turners 
and fitters ; Grade B would consist of “ skilled operators,” 
now mainly described as semi-skilled, the workers who set 
and operate machines ; and Grade C, of labourers. A very 
large number of workers will fall between Grades B and C, 
and it may be necessary to devise special sub-grades for 
them. 


The suggested rates for the three grades are: a Grade B 
“standard ” rate for the purpose of negotiations of £5 6s. 
per week minimum, with £7 1s. 4d. for pieceworkers ; a 
minimum of £4 11s. for Grade C labourers, with a £6 1s. 4d. 
piecework minimum, and a minimum of £5 18s., with 
£7 17s. 4d. for pieceworkers in the skilled Grade A category. 
An additional 10s. a week would be granted to certain cate- 
gories of workers in the A grade, such as_ setters-up, 
markers-out, maintenance staff and tool makers. 

The main effect of these proposals would be to level up 
the basic minima, which have remained low in wartime in 
spite of additions to rates in the form of bonuses. The dis- 
trict minima now in force vary from 62s. in the lowest paid 
districts to 7os. 11d. in London. They would show a 
marked differentiation, amounting to about 33} per cent 
between time and piece rates, and the classification “ work 
commonly performed by women ” would be abolished. Men 
and women would be treated on a basis of equality. 
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No immediate action on these proposals is likely. They 
will, after approval by the AEU, have to be considered by 
the other unions represented in the National a 
Jeint Trades Movement, which have joined with the AE 
in fermulating recent claims for increases. Eventually the 
scheme will be presented to the employers, but as the 
grading of workers’ wages in engineering has always proved 
a difficult task, it is possible there may have to be certain 
modifications in the AEU scheme. 


* 7 * 


Bank Investments Still Shrinking 


As had been expected, in view of the absence of the 
customary savings drive this year, the expansion of bank 
deposits continues at a faster rate than in 1944. “ True” 
deposits in May rose by £93 million, and the expansion 
for April and May together totals £157 million, in contrast 
with £61 million in the similar period of last year. The most 
interesting movement—apart from a rise of £9.7 million in 
advances, which may reflect the beginning of industria] re- 
conversion demands—is the further decline in investment 
portfolios. These are down by £14 million, which brings 
the total fall to over £66 million since the peak level was 
touched last November. By comparison with the huge 
extent of the whole portfolio, the shrinkage is not very 
large—it is roughly 54 per cent—but the movement is easily 
the most substantial and most persistent that has yet 
occurred. Apart from a fractional rise in January—probably 
reflecting the window-dressing influences that must have 
played a part in the steep fall in the previous month— 
there has been a continuous and accelerating decline for 
six months. 


Not all the banks have participated in this movement. 
The Midland’s portfolio over the six months has been 
increased by £3.3 million and Barclays’ has fallen by only 
£4.9 million. But the National Provincial’s is down by 
£15.3 million, Lloyds’ by £16.4 million and—most striking 
movement of alli—Martins’ by {21.5 million. The main 
influence has undoubtedly been that to which reference was 
made in these columns last month—namely, the increasing 
pressure of Government requirements on TDR’s, coupled 
with a somewhat tight hold on the cash position. The differ- 
ing incidence upon individual banks is, however, particularly 
interesting. In the case of Martins, owing, presumably, to 
heavier pre-encashment of TDR’s last year (and, possibly, 
to relatively smaller subscriptions by customers to tap issues 
this year), the impact of larger TDR calls has been particu- 
larly severe: Martins’ ratio of TDR’s to deposits has risen 
over the six months by no less than 12 per cent, compared 
with only 5.6 per cent for the clearing banks as a whole. 
Hence, even a reduction in the investment portfolio by more 
than 30 per cent has not prevented a considerable fall in 
the cash ratio. Lloyds’ experience has been the opposite of 
this: here the fall in the investment portfolio has been 
accompanied by a much less than average expansion of the 
TDR holding, and hence has produced a moderate. increase 
in the cash ratio to a level well above that shown by any 
other clearing bank. The only large banks whose investments 
have been substantially unchanged—Barclays and Midland— 
are those that have been prepared to allow their cash ratios 
to run down. 
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Rural Electricity in Private Hands 


It is perhaps a pity that, in view of the excellent show. 
ing of Edmundsons Electricity Corporation for the War 
period, Lord Royden, chairman, should not have given x 
least a general outline of his plans for the post-war Period 
On this point he only repeated that the group have planned 
to spend £17,000,000 in the five years after labour is ayail. 
able; that the plans are worked out and that they will bring 
service to rural industry and dwellers alike. The rest of 
his very long address to shareholders was directed to q 
defence of private enterprise, to a statement which seems 
to do rather less than justice to the Central Electricity 
Board ; and to expressing the hope that the Sankey Com- 
mittee will conclude its labours and report, at least, on the 
place and value of holding companies in public utilities. 

The view about the reform of electricity distribution fre. 
quently expressed in these columns is that the areas where 
there is a cheap and efficient supply should be left alone and 
that reform should be concentrated in the unsatisfactory 
areas, whether the effects arise from technical or commercial 
inefficiency or from excessive Balkanisation. In those areas 
where reform is necessary, the reorganisation should be in 
the hands of a public board. 

It may well be that every unit in Edmundsons is eff- 
cient in itself and that it would lose something by being 
detached from the organisation. But it may also be the 
case that it would gain more if it became part o: an 
area organisation efficiently administered. Unfortunately, 
in the absence of full accounts of individual concerns and 
of detailed plans for the future it is quite impossible 
to form an opinion as to what is desirable in detail. It is 
a pity therefore that Lord Royden did not make public 
his plans which, if past performance is a guide, should 
be on the right lines. 


* * * 


Cable Merger Details 


The official details of the projected merger of British 
Insulated and Callender’s Cable companies, and the state- 
ment of Sir Malcolm Fraser, accompanying the annual 
report of the latter concern, clear up some points about 
the position of those who accept the terms. By reason 
of the high nominal rate of interest paid, the preference 
shares of Callender’s Cable receive an increase in capital 
under the terms in order that they may obtain the same 
dividend on a security carrying a lower rate. In the event 
of a liquidation of the new company, these holders will 
rank for the full amount of their new capital and not 
merely for the original holding in the existing company. 

A second point concerns the exact value of Callender’s 
ordinary. Each £100 of these is to receive £270 ordinary 
in the new concern and £46 in the capital of Callenders 
Trust. Sir Malcolm states that the dividend on the ordinary 
shares of the new company will be sufficient to maintain 
the 20 per cent return to holders of British Insulated, 
that is, it should be not less than 6} per cent. If this 
is so, and if the Callenders Trust 5 per cent dividend is 
maintained, as it should be, holders in Callender’s Cable 
who accept will receive approximately 20 per cent on 
their present holdings as compared with a usual dis- 
tribution of 15 per cent, interspersed with occasional 
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payments of 20 per cent, Sir Malcolm’s statement on this 
point is not easy to follow, but it appears to support 
this calculation. In addition to advantages already men- 
tioned, it is expected that the amalgamation will bring 

results from the pooling of research and the wider 
distribution of the selling organisation. 


One point remains to be mentioned, namely the com- 


_ pensation to be paid to retiring directors and, for loss 


of office in two cases where dircetorships are retained 
but without any executive office. The total compensation 
to be paid to nine people concerned exceeds £160,000. No 
particulars are given of any contractual obligations and 
this payment ought not to pass without adequate ex- 
planation. The effect of the disappearance of so large a 
portion of the old boards will be a saving of £35,000 
per annum in directors’ fees and salaries paid to directors 
holding executive offices. 


* x ® 


More Unit Trust Accounts 


The managers of the Municipal and General group 
of unit trusts, who were the pioneers of informative 
accounts for these bodies, continue to publish their figures 
in the old form, with the newest additions necessary to 
conform to the Board of Trade requirements of August 
last. On an average for the ten trusts of the group, unit 
holders who bought or sold sub-units last year paid either 
3.049 per cent on their value (in those cases were the 
sub-units were sold or bought) or 0.431 per cent.(when the 
units were liquidated). In addition, all unit holders paid 
0.089 per cent for what may be described as secretarial 
services. The corresponding figures for 1943 were 2.837 per 
cent, 0.621 per cent and 0.097 per cent respectively. The 
last figure is calculated in the monthly average value of 
the whole of trusts. Thus, although the percentage is small, 
the actual amount is relatively large. The managers made 
a further profit on the holding of sub-units before re-sale 
or liquidation of 0.359 per cent (0.536 per cent in 1943) 
of the total re-sold or liquidated. 

Of these four items the first and second yielded a gross 

profit of £5,653, against £3,598, the third—a more or less 
constant item consisting mainly of half-yearly drafts in 
the Management Continuity Fund—produced £7,258 
against £7,399, while the fourth brought in £1,093 com- 
pared with £1,077. It will be seen that there is only 
one change of importance, the rise in the proceeds of 
te-sales. The charge here.is limited to about 3 per cent by 
the policy of the managers and the total realised thus 
depends entirely on the turnover. So long as new units 
cannot be created, this is the only variable factor of 
importance unless the managers vary their policy with 
tegard to the time and amount of sub-units they hold 
pending re-sale, There was some increase in outlays on 
publicity, but the net profit rose from £3,335 to £4,956. 
_ Although these accounts seem to. give a great deal of 
mformation, the members of the Unit Trust Control 
Council, for whose creation in August last M & G were 
largely responsible, have referred all their accounts for 
1944 to the Comptroller with a view to obtaining a ruling 
as to how to attain the maximum of uniformity. 


* A.* * 


Ford Profits and Outlook 


The full accounts of Ford Motor Company, analysed . 


on page 826, show a larger rise in trading profit than in 
the preceding year, and this has been added to by bringing 
in the results of the Near East Branch for three years. 
Virtually the whole of the addition is, however, absorbed 
by making larger provision for depreciation and for taxes 
So that the amount earned for ordinary is increased only 
from 11.1 to 11.3 per cent. Both calculations are before 
taking credit for certain overprovisions of earlier years, 
now written back. The heavy depreciation provisions, most 
of which cannot be spent, and the addition to contin- 
gencies, cause a steady rise in net liquid assets which 
how exceed £8,000,000. The report makes it clear, however, 
that there will be heavy calls on the company’s resources 
for deferred repairs and, presumably, for some re- 
equipment. 

The year brought a record demand from the Services 
and there is no sign that the agricultural requirements did 
Other than increase. As to the prospect of the company 
Or its programme, neither the report nor the statement 
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of Lord Perry, chairman of the company, has much to 
say. It appears that the condition of the European sub- 
Sidiaries is better than was expected, but the position in 
this country is evidently considered difficult and the need 
for the early relaxation of all non-essential control is 
Stressed, as in the case with almost every chairman’s 
statement, 
*x * * 


First Design Centre 


The Industrial Design Council was set up towards the 
end of last year, to be the agency for fostering good design 
in industry. There has naturally been a lapse of time be- 
tween the Council’s appointment and its first concrete 
results, but no undue delay. This week the Council issued 
its first formal invitation to an industry to set up a design 
council, to the Federation of Master Printers. 

The prime object of the Council is the improvement of 
design as one means of encouraging exports. The printing 
of catalogues, brochures, packages and trade papers can 
do much to sell goods abroad, and will have to be greatly 
relied upon in these times of travel difficulties. No matter 
how attractive goods to be sold may be, unless they are 
presented in an equally attractive form, there can be little 
hope of sales. 

Printing would not, perhaps, appear at first sight to be 
the industry in most urgent need of the Council’s activities, 
but as Mr Francis Meynell said in issuing the Council’s 
invitation—and it cannot be repeated too often—design is 
indivisible. Good design in one industry can seldom flourish 
in isolation. In any case, design centres will most likely 
prove to be the Council’s most important work, and the 
sooner they can be set up the better. It is interesting that 
the Government intends to practise what it preaches: the 
Stationery Office is to have Mr Meynell as its Typographical 
Adviser. 


Shorter Notes 


The reason for the fall of £130,000, or over 25 per cent 
in the profit, after depreciation, of Forestal Land, Timber 
and Railways Company, is the adverse conditions which have 
affected its business in Argentina. Although demand for its 
products continues to be very high, the cost of almost every 
item entering into the production of tanning extract in 
Argentina has risen considerably. No compensatory adjust- 
ment of prices has apparently been permitted; and the 
company’s future trading prospects are clearly closely bound 
up with future political attitudes and passions in that 
country, although the companion business in Natal is de- 
veloping satisfactorily. : 

- 


The Coal Utilisation Joint Council is holding an exhibi- 
‘tion in London of its new solid fuel appliances and plans 
for equipment designed to produce new standards of com- 
fort and efficiency in cooking, heating and hot water supply. 
Some of these appliances promise to give great economy 
in both fuel consumption and labour, but a reading of the 
brochure, The Newer Heat Plans for Housing, gives the 
impression that far too much stress is laid on the use of the 
appliances in new houses. However well the housing pro- 
gramme goes, the vast majority of people will continue to 
live in old ones for the rest of their lives, and models should 
be produced to give them some of the advantages of new 
houses, and at a cost which they can afford. 


* 
The announcement of Lever Bros. and . Unilever 


that they will repay of the whole of the £1,784,753 of 
4 per cent consolidated debenture stock of the company 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company) 
SPECIAL ANNUITY PLANS 
Write for particulars to H. O. Leach (General Manager for British Isles) 
141 SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.1 
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still outstanding on October 1st is the latest step. in a 
policy which has been pursued for some time of getting 
rid of any fixed charges upon the profits of the group 
at the earliest possible moment. This policy is rendered 
possible by the very conservetive distributions made over 
an extended period of years, with the result that the very 
large net cash resources accumulated are likely to be 
more than sufficient to finance any outlays planned for 
the immediate future. The policy adds to the capital 
behind each ordinary share, but at the cost of restricting 
current distributions. 


Company Results 


Ford Motor Company :— 
Years to December 31, 
1943 1 





1942 
£ £ £ 
Trading profit after E.P.T. .............. 2,267,290 2,297,549 2,518,710 ' acer :— eten to Bleach 31, 
Profit of tear Best Bench? .........-.-s bee a 16,534 Marks and Spe 1943 1944 1945 
Wellel is: coo aidk dchmabbubcdians dmecate 2,267,290 2,297,549 2,535,244 £ ae f oe 
J et tks, «asc pudsee’ +<Gunt 1,978,884 074, 463,646 
Dante: . Sidievis dis siyesto dios yeas < lee ges ROM «+> - vos senseoes:- #08 1'403 51'101 57 468 
cet seme pede bt ta it oe ‘— Bee Te gues cas ogc st ecek seg saaes 2,020,970 2,126,771 2,521,930 
Employegs’ pensions, etc. ........--++--- 237,105 241,607 + 236,870 
Tax provision on profit to date .......... 749,900 752,064 832,433 il ok eal, cnticp ans as dnind 272,114 246,521 241,650 
dinary Repairs and renewals ................045 coos, ree ea 
Or i shares = i t “eee ene eeneenee 185, , , 
BOE oo nk s Sc wcdbie soe wae cba eee cont 473,568 501 ,487 508,15 7 ohm bene nme Be ee 14,900 15,700 16,600 
ON ah a ig si 270,000 270,000 ot pale oo A Saree ian RRR Re 25/000 25'000 25/000 
Man Moa ccc ca se Sacsesnasvesess 10°65 11-1 11-3 oan = . : ¢ Sa oe or Pee a 2,500 2,500 2,500 
Pad Gh ansvensavetencssngisesan eos . . s Nr nia, 863,000 790,000 _1,110,000 
Contingencies 100,000 100,000 100,000 Preference dividends ......... ee os Se 52,500 52,500 52,500 
OmtIMMOMGSES . . ww ec wc ccc essccccsevee , , : mn oe ty 
Caley SOOM. As <co0s's cacdsdanos Wee 1,191,010 2,354,805 1,646,447 Ordinary and “ A" Ondinary chases 502,067 690,829 «712,387 
re ee s6 Fh ek Lehi os ess oy 369,992 369,992 422,848 
ET cn ginins Ree n So bane eed to 47 5 63 -7 66:7 
Wat Gee wees. i. i iss cee vs os de eeeies = eens eee Rs pen Sins Ge os teh neead } 35 35 _ sol 2. 
ak Seliee SOONG BERS ~ 2 < 2,0 <02 prs ere’ ‘ot a Me ddeived Pa tisens.teey oh 704,015 1,024,852 1,314, 
Net liquid SMB cen cses occ ssccetenes 6,578,481 7,363,171 8,022,874 Ctry forward .............. 
Gross liquid assets .......-.-...00-0e00: 13,400,306 15,230005 IR78883E we... edhe 9,204,935 8,378,154 8,152,641 
SUMNER. ¢aiccoscrcchcccecn RR RR CT ERRS —>-g-~rneeerenaey ia ger 112092 263,878 259,639 
Tie IS 65 beck bas Kot ewseensaeeee 4,358,125 4,615,900 3,770,417 Net liquid assets .......-----eeceeceeees 2,507,529 2,921,635 3,438,451 
Not wholly applicable to 1944. + After taking in earlier provisions written back 
of £36,601 4 1942, £32,308 in 1943 and £52,485 in 1944.  ¢ Includes £18,924 Gross liquid assets........-....++2++00+- 4,233,227 eto as 
in 1942 and 1943, and £15,497 in 1944 for all net assets of Near Eastern Branch SE Fos kas aaa basas ee 2 ch¥ecbeuntee 1,300,073 159, ae 
The £1 stock units standing at 40s. 6d. give a yield of The 5s. “A” ordinary shares, standing at 73s. ex-dividend, 
£2 19s. 4d. per cent. yield £2 14s. 9d. per cent. ° 
ISSUE OF 


22% 


PRICE OF ISSUE 


PAYABLE IN FULL ON SUBSCRIPTION. 





Bonds of this issue are an investment authorised by The Trustee Act, 1925, and The Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1921. 
THE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY orf THE BANK OF | amount of Bonds 


ENGLAND, by authority of the Lords Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury, offer the above Bonds for subscription. 
Subscriptions will be received on Wednesday, 13th June, 1945, 
and thereafter until notice is given in the “ London Gazette.’’ 
Subscriptions may be lodged as hereafter mentioned. 

Subscriptions will be accepted in any amount not being less 
than £50. Subscriptions must be accompanied by the full amount 
payable in respect thereof. 

The Principal of and Interest on the Bonds will be a charge’ 
on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom. 

If not previously redeemed, the Bonds will be repaid at par 
on the 15th August, 1956, but His Majesty’s Treasury reserve to 
themselves the right to redeem the Bonds in whole or in part, by 
drawings or otherwise, at par on, or at any time after, the 15th 
August, 1954, on giving three calendar months’ notice in the 
London Gazette. 

The Bonds will be registered at the Bank of England or at 
the Bank of Ireland, Belfast, and will be transferable by instra- 
ment in writing in any usual or common form in accordance 
with the provisions of the Government Stock Regulations, 1943. 

Bonds will be transferable in sums which are multiples of 
one penny. Transfers will be free of Stamp Duty 

A first interest payment, calculated from the date on which 
the subscription accompanied by payment is lodged to the 15th 
February, 1946, will be made on the 15th February, 1946 ; 
thereafter interest will be payable half-yearly on the 15th 
February and 15th August. Interest will be paid by warrants 
transmitted by post and Income Tax will be deducted from 
payments of more than £5 per annum. The first interest payment 
will in all cases be payable to the original subscribers or to their 


nominees. 
which must ‘be made on the 


Subscriptions, special printed 
_ ov Yagforms and which must be accompanied by payment for the full 


National War Bonds, 1954-1956 


interest payable half-yearly on the 165th February and 16th August. 
A first interest payment will be made on the 15th February, 1946. 





THE ECONOMIST, June 16, 1945 


J. and P. Coats:— Years to December 3], 


1942 1943 








£ 7 
: f 
Profit after depreciation and taxation}. ... 1,808,291 1,796,155 1,800,346 
anagerial expenses ......-+-+-seeer sees 85,695 14,813 67,29 
ied Seen. actskatsvantcnas one; 10,437 10,026 10,009 
Preference dividends (gross)......---+.-+ 330,000 330,000 330,000 
CR PE NS sess HERES 1,376,161 1,381,316 1,493,059 
POM CMNOUED. 6.5 ance sd ewccwevesesgpaees 1,290,625 1,290,625 —1,290'¢5 
Bapned % oo. nncevcncrcncvesecccbocce 9-9 10-0 115 
SPY re ae iat e kage tyson 83 82 8} 
Carry forward .......0..eeeeeee eee eeees 541,241 631,932 734,357 
iio ebesepmaicak sca. 315,471 305,020 298,696 
Net Se Ceca 22,535,374 22,512,237 21,974.79 
Net intangible items’.........-.-----++++ ,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Net liquid assets ..........0-.000eeeeees 5,334,158 5,478,048 6,123,542 
peat emnbii S22S. T, ga ast o8G8 11,259,076 10,522,562 10,930,620 
ee accutane eS Kitic wip dein 4,368,545 3,903,754 5,863,218 


+ Including dividends from subsidiaries. 


The £1 units of ordinary stock, standing at SIs. 3d. ex- 
dividend, yield £3 8s. 4d. per cent. 





£100 PER CENT. 


subscribed, may be lodged at'the Bank of England 
Loans Office, E.C.2, or at any office of the following :— 


Bank of Lloyds Bank, Ltd. 
Bank of Scotland Bank, Ltd 
Barclays Bank, Ltd Midland Bank, Ltd. 
British Linen Bank National Bank, Ltd. 
Clydesdale Bank, National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, ar ae Provinci Fate 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, orth of Scotland "Ltd. 
eee Co. cin Rrovineies Beak of tsclend, Ltd. 
Glynn, Mills & Co ‘Upton Bank of Scotland, Ltd 

indlay & Co., Ltd Westminster Bank, 
C. Hoare & Co. Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd 
Isle of Man Bank, Ltd Yorkshire Penny Bank, Lt 

IN NORTHERN IRELAND : ; 

Bank National Bank, Ltd. 
Belfast 5 


y Ltd 
Co., Ltd. Northern td 


Bank, L 
Hibernian . Ltd. Provincial Bank of Ireland, Ltd. 
Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. Ulster Bank, Ltd. 


Prospectuses and forms may be obtained at the above 
mentioned offices; from Messrs. Mullens & Co., 13, Ce 
Street, Mansion House, E.C.4 ; or at any Stock Exchange int 
United Kingdom. aie 

A commission at the rate of 1s. 3d. per £100 nomuna 


subscription will be paid to Bankers or Stockbrokers 0? 
subscriptions bearing their stamp. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, LONDON. 
12th June, 1945. — 
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THE ECONOMIST, June 16, 1945 
OMPANY MEETINGS 


annual general meeting of Spillers 
ae was held on Friday, ‘the Ist 
stant, 2.08 Great Eastern Hotel, 
ondo: > ~! 
The Rt Hon. Sir Malcolm A. Robertson, 
PC., G.C.M.G., K.B.E., M.P., chairman of 
he company, presided. 


girman’s statement circulated with the 
port and accounts:—-The accounts pre- 
ented consist of a balance sheet at 31st 
anuary, 1944, together with profit and loss 
d appropriation accounts for each of the 
vears ended 31st January, 1943, and 31st 
anuary, 1944. ese accounts afe once 
gain provisional in that the figures relating 
jo the flour milling operations have not yet 
been agreed with the Ministry of Food and 
he taxation liability has not been deter- 
mined with the Inland Revenue authorities. 


WAR DAMAGE AT HULL AND LONDON 


The first item under the head of fixed 
ts in the Balance Sheet represents the 
book value of the Company’s properties, 
plant and equipment and is inclysive of 
ch of these assets as have been destroyed 
¢ damaged by enemy action. I regret to 
ay that major damage was occasioned at 
ondon end Hull amounting to the virtual 
lestruction of the flour and animal foods 
nufacturing units at these places while 
nor damage was caused elsewhere. While 
ninor damage has so far as practicable 
n made good, conditions have not yet 
permitted of the granting of the necessary 
icences to enable rebuilding and re-equip- 
ment to commence at London and Hull. 
The Board consider it to be of the first im- 
portance that this manufacturing capacity 
hould be reinstated at the earliest oppor- 
nity. i 

It is, I think, desirable to warn stock- 
olders that by reason of the continued rise 
n price levels the cost of replacing the lost 
fapacity may be substantially in excess of 
fhe amount recoverable under the War 
Damage Act. The terms of that Act bear 
ardly in this respect upon those who have 
ad the misfortune to suffer loss where the 
asis of indemnity (subject always to rea- 
onable depreciation) is other than actual 
placement cost. I hope that despite the 
ck of success which has so far attended 
epresentations to the Government on this 
atter by industrial organisations, some 
lief may yet be conceded. 


A SOURCE OF SATISFACTION 


Stockholders will learn with satisfaction 
nat despite the elimination of the flour 
s at London and Hull and adverse cir- 
mstances experienced elsewhere the com- 
pany’s output of flour throughout the war 
as been consistently maintained at a leve? 
bove that in the pre-war years. They wil 

cadily understand, however, that while it 
as been found possible to maintain and 
increase ou! under emergency condi- 
Hons, we sho not care to continue to 
0 so from existing resources for any ex- 
tnded period. 7 

The decrease of some £1,800,000 in in- 
estments and cash s is accounted 
or by the substantial increase in debtors 
nd reduction in creditors arising from ad- 
stment of contro} accounts payments 
n account of estimated tax liabilities. The 
urpius of current assets over current lia- 
auites and provisions is £2,894,000 as com- 
_— with £2,604,000 at 31st January, 


RESULT OF YEAR'S OPERATIONS 


Turning to the and’ loss accounts 
, Would ask cidtnetions to appreciate 
hat Working on approximate figures neces- 


The following is an extract from the - 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


DESTRUCTION OF FLOUR MILLS 
OUTPUT MAINTAINED ABOVE PRE-WAR LEVEL 
SIR MALCOLM ROBERTSON ON THE OUTLOOK 


sitates adjustments and provisions which 
render difficult an accurate comparison be- 
tween one year and another. The only trad- 
ing feature of significance affecting the two 
years under review is a little better showing 
on the part of some of the non-controlled 
departments in the year ended 31st Janu- 
ary, 1944, which is reflected in the results 
for that year. In both years there is a re- 
duction in the income from investments as 
a result of the increased liquid capital em- 
ployed in the business. The final outcome 
is to leave the net profit carried to the 
appropriation account in both years, after 
allowing for the estimated liability for taxa- 
tion, at substantially the same figure as for 
the year ended 31st January, 1942. 

From the appropriation accounts it will 
be seen that the provisional net profits for 
the two years exceeded the dividends paid 
by £36,000, which amount has been added 
to the carry forward, leaving this at 
£216.981 at 31st January, 1944. It is, how- 
ever, appropriate to say that as was the 
case with the previous set of provisional 
accounts these earnings do not include any 
material amounts in the way of dividend 
from subsidiary companies. 

It has not yet been possible to prepare 
accounts of the company for the year ended 
31st January, 1945, so that the question of 
dividend for that year had, as has been the 
case since the war began, to be considered 
in relation to the general state of the com- 
pany’s affairs and in particular the liquid 
position. The board reached the conclusion 
that this would warrant recommending to 
the stockholders payment of dividends at 
the same rate as,for the previous year. 


POST-WAR OUTLOOK 


_ Stockholders may look for some indica- 
tion as to the Company’s position in the 
immediate post-war period. The various 
factors capable of affecting industry con- 
stitute a formidable array. I have already 
touched upon a major one from this com- 
pany’s point of view relating to the re- 
instatement of lost manufacturing capacity, 
I might venture to remark briefly upon 
another. This concerns the duration of the 
present Government control. Negotiations 
are on the point of conclusion for the ex- 
tension of the control agreement until next 
year. It is difficult to speculate how far 
conditions by that time will allow of the 
relaxation or complete abolition of control. 
e should welcome the earliest possible 
removal of these restrictions and a return to 
freedom of markets, but at tHe same time 
we recognise that international conditions 
may dictate some form of planned economy 
necessitating the extension of control in 
some degree for a further period. It is our 
hope, however, that the approach to such 
matters will be to make this period as 
short as possible and that any form of 
control will be reduced to a minimum and 
exercised in the broadest manner. 


COMPOSITION OF WHEATEN FLOUR 


Some prominence has recently been given 
to the question of the composition of 
wheaten flour arising from the Govern- 
ment’s decision to reduce the length of 
flour extraction from wheat from 85 per 
cent. to 80 per cent. It would not be 
appropriate here to give a dissertation upon 
the facts of the case, but to prevent any 
misunderstanding I should iike to make it 
clear that millers do not regard themselves 
as arbiters on dietetics, and as in the past 
are anxious to manufacture flour which cone 
conforms with customers’ demands and 


public health. . 

The and accounts were adopted 
sam OF ormal business was duly trans- 
acted. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


THE HON. W. B. L. BARRINGTON’S 
ADDRESS 


Hon. W. B. L. Barrington, the 
chairman, presiding at the annual general 
meeting of the Legal and General Assur- 
ance Society, Limited, on the 5th instant, 
in the course of his speech said: Before 
dealing with the accounts for 1944, I 
must record our deep sorrow at the loss 
the Society has sustained by the death of 
Sir Ernest Bird. My fellow-directors have 
done me the honour of electing me to the 
chair. Mr John Mulholland has been 
appointed vice-chairman. 


LIFE ASSURANCE & ANNUITY ACCOUNT 


Now may I direct your attention to the 
revenue accounts for the year 1944? The 
total net new life sums assured was 
£11,092,624, against £10,081,715 for 1943. 

The sum of £772,579 was received as 


consideration for immediate annuities. 
Deferred annuities were granted for 
£984,761. 

EXPENSE RATIO “ 


The expenses of the life department, in- 
cluding commission, absorbed 7.65 per cent. 
of the premium income, as compared with 
8.28 per cent. for the previous year. 

Rate of Interest—For 1944 the net rate 
(excluding the amount invested in the pur- 
chase of  reversionary interests) was 
£3 10s. 9d. per cent., compared with 
£3 10s. 1d. per cent. for the preyious year. 

The total net premium income in thi 
account now amounts to £7,380,064, which 
shows the substantial increase of £656,593. 
The total fund now stands at £66,856,996, 
an increase of £6,047,291. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


The premium income in the fire account 
increased during the year by £104,722, and 
now amounts to £624,471. The claims 
amounted to £215,034. Commission, ex- 
penses of management, inion and 
foreign taxes amounted to £298,475. 

There is an underwriting surplus in the 
account of £95,062. After adding interest 
on e fund the total gross surplus 
amounted to £109,833. 

The total premium income under the 
various accident accounts amounted to 
£163,369. After making full estimates for 
outstanding losses, the claims ratio -was 
43.77 per cent. of the premium income as 
compared with 45.01 per cent. in 1943. 
Commission and expenses of management, 
including Dominion and foreign taxes, 
were 47.25 per cent., as compared with 
47.32 per cent. last year. After makiny 
provision for unexpired liabilities dn the 
basis of 40 per cent., the underwriting 
surplus in the accident account amounts 
to £31,738. 

Permanent Sickness Insurance Account.— 
The premium income increased during the 
year by £25,298, and now amounts to 
£88,160. ee 

The total management expenses of the 
society for the year amounted to £566,124, 
a slight increase of £10,351 compared with 
1943." 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

We do not pass into the profit and loss 
accouns any profits accruing during the 
quinguennium. I therefore only draw your 
attention to the fact that the balance in 
the account at the end of the year was 
£247,498. out of which the directors recom- 
mend the payment on July 2, 1945, of a 
final dividend of 2s. per share, less income- 
tax, which tqgether with the interim divi- 
dend of 1s. per share paid on January Ist 
last makes a total dividend of 3s. per share, 
legs income-tax, for the year 1944, absorb- 
ing, after deduction of tax, £75,000. 

Funds and Premium Income.—The total 
of the funds of the society at the end of 
the year amounted to £72,138,857, an in- 
crease of £6,215,294. ‘The total premium 


. income of the society from all classes of 


business increased during the year by 
£784,304 and amounted at the end of the 
year to £8,396,342. The report and ac- 
counts were unanimously adopted. 
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EDMUNDSONS ELECTRICITY 
CORPORATION, LIMITED . 


VALUE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The Right Hon. Lord Royden, C.H., in 
the course of his address at the forty-eighth 
ordinary general meeting of Edmundsons 
Electricity Corporation, Limited, on the 
8th instant, said: The following facts need 
no emphasis from me to indicate the im- 
mensity of the tasks which your companies 
performed successfully during the periods 
reviewed : — 

1. Total assets were increased from just 
under £33 million to over £46 million ; 

2. Revenue from sale of current increased 
from under £5,000,000 to over £11 million ; 

3. Units sold annually to consumers in- 
creased from 800 million units to 2,300 
million units ; 

4. Provision for taxation was increased 
from £95,000 to over £1,076,000 ; 

5. The average cost of coal per ton in- 
creased from 20s. to 37s. ; 

6. The average price of units sold for all 
purposes has decreased from 1.27d. to 
1.08d. ; 

For domestic and commercial purposes 
the decrease was from 2.77d. to 1.94d. ; 

7. Net profit to Edmundsons decreased 
from £582,000 to £535,000 ; 

8. Not one tariff has been increased ; 
many have been reduced. 


In view of the facts and figures placed 
before you, you may ask why the net profit 
of the corporation has not shown compara- 
able increases. I would explain that at the 
outbreak of the war we formulated a policy 
from which we have not departed. That 
policy was a determination not to increase 
the tariffs if this were humanly possible. 
In that policy we have been successful 
despite the general increase in all costs and 
especially the alarming increase in the cost 
of coal, of which last year we used over 
one and a half million tons. 


PROFIT WITHOUT INVESTMENT 


_ With regard to profits, I must add, in 
justice to our stockholders, it is seldom 
realised that a much greater share goes to 
those who have not invested one penny in 
the business than to the ordinary stock- 
holder, whose money is at stake. In this 
connection I invite you to examine the 
following record payments made in 


1944:— 

we See oF a Fe L. £1,414,334 

wees ......3..:...20. 42 451,000 
BMS ccace £1,865,334 

On funded debts, less tax ... ne 

In pref. dividend, less tax ... 134,306 

In ord. dividend, less tax ...... £209,341 


Total amount paid to all 
classes of eeihabere (in- 
cluding funded debt) in 
SRG, WOU NE cccascuteseccestos 

Who is the real beneficiary? 
Before leaving the subject of our group 

es I want to impress upon you, that 
they have only been possible because of 
the type of organisation which we have 
created. It has been our policy for many 
years to secure a co-ordination of financial 
and technical development by our ting 
companies in such a manner that all within 
the group give strength to each other. The 
wisdom of that policy has been proved by 
our achievements. 


£616,297 


VALUE OF HOLDING COMPANIES 


You will recall that in 1939 a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, under 
the distinguished chairmanship of Lord 
Sankey, was in process of investigating 
inter alia questions as to the place and 
value of holding companies in public 
utilities. Unfortunately, the outbreak of 
war prevented completion of that Com- 
mittee’s task, and accordingly we never 
learned what, if any, complaints could be 
made against our type of isation, nor 

was any evidence prod to show on 
ar Pr, 


political theories 


\ 


what grounds any allegations could be justi- 
fied. In 1939 we welcomed the opportunity 
of meeting any criticism which might be 
made of us, and we hope, hence Oe 
Committee may soon resume its delibera- 
tions. If this is done those who, through 
lack of information or any other motive, 
express doubts as to our place in the in- 
dustry will have their answer—if indeed 
the accounts which are in your hands are 
not in themselves the complete answer! 

During the last five years our growth and 
improvement of service to our consumers 
have been retarded rather than improved 
by the existence of additional Government 
control and purely wartime consumpton 
of electricity. , : 

In view of the above, you can imagine 
our astonishment when we learned a month 
ago from Mr Herbert Morrison (then 
Home Secretary) that—“ apart from the 
part played by a public board whose opera- 
tions have been notable for efficiency and 
enterprise—the Central Electricity Board ” 
—a state of chaos a — im 
the electricity supply industry. indis- 
putable facts and figures which I have 
placed before you disprove his outrageous 
statement. 


EFFICIENCY PROVED 


If the last five years have done nothing 
else, they have demonstrated the elasticity, 
efficiency and virility of the industry. They 
are a denial of the accusation of a state of 
chaos and muddle and the claim that 
nothing less than nationalisation will enable 
us to solve peacetime problems. , 

Unfortunately, the propaganda technique 
of alleging — and chaos and ~~ 
gerating out on minor an 
easily adjustable snomaties | was proved by 
totalitarian countries to be so succe 
that there is a risk of these methods being 
copied here. 

It is easy to make charges of inefficiency 
and to talk glibly of the necessity for drastic 
treatment for our industry, but in this 
country facts and figures (however hateful 
they may be to the doctrinaire) have always 
been considered of greater value than 
unsubstantiated invective. - 

During the last five years we have been 
prohibited from connecting new consumers 
except for purposes directly or indirectly 
conn with the war effort. We look 
forward to the time when we, as pioneers 
of rural electrification, can be free again ta 
set. about our task of completing the rural 
electrification of our areas. That goal 
would by now have been redched had there 
been no war restrictions. But we shall 
spare no effort to make up for lost time. 


£17,000,000 PLANS 


All our plans are made, and we propose 
to spend, directly or indirectly, on rural 
electrification about £17 million during the 
first five years after labour and materials are 
available. That is a heavy task, but it ‘is 
one which will be faced with the same skill 

zeal as h&s produced the figures it has 
been our privilege to place before you 
to-day. It is a task, too, which in our view 
must carried out so that your corpora- 
tion may be in the position to show how, 
without expense to the taxpayer—national 
or local—{indeed, to his advantage, as wit- 
ness the taxation and rating figures) the 
blessings of electricity service may 
aes to rural industries and dwellers 

e. 

This can and will be done provided the 
electricity supply industry is not made a 
political football. 

A certain measure of evolutionary 
changes in the industry are desirable, nay. 
urged by us. In recommendations 
on the McGowan R which the Incor- 
porated Association of Electric Power Com- 
panies has placed before the Government, 
it has been shown how, with the minimum 
of dislocation, true progress and develop- 
ment of the industry can be attained. Con- 
sumers of electricity are not, in our view, 
interested in having tried out on them the 
of those whose sole con- 
cern is to see nationalisation ‘of some kind 
or another in all forms of industry. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


* 
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GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 


RIENI 


COMPANY, LIMITED CEN’ 
IMPROVED RESULTS NI 
UN 
The annual general meeting of this . 
company was held in London on the gi 


instant, Col. Lionel H. Hanb 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
statement circulated with the report anj 
accounts : —~ 


Ury, the 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT AND GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT 

The net premium income in th 
Fire Department showed an improvemey 
over the previous year of £144,000, th 
larger part of this imcrease coming from 
overseas business. The loss ratio at 40; 
per cent. was favourable, and after pm. 
viding a reserve of 50 per cent. of the pre. 
miums for unexpired risks, the surphs 
disclosed, which has been transferred » 
profit and loss, was £145,000. 

In the accident and general departmeny 
the premium income increased during th 
year by £82,000, the loss ratio was 41 pe 
cent. and the transfer to profit and loy 
£108,000. Due to the special condition 
prevailing during the year, the claims ex. 
perience in the home burglary departmen 
has been heavy, but on the other hand th 
trading result of the overseas section of 
this account was very satisfactory. Th 
effect of the increased revenue in thes 
departments is reflected in a fall of 2 per 
cent. in the expense ration in the fir 
account and 3 per cent. in the accident 
account. Foreign and colonial taxation is 
included in the department’s expenses. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The marine account is managed on ow 
behalf by our associated company, the Re- 
liance Marine Insurance Company Lim- 
ited. The 1943 account closed with a very 
satisfactory profit and, after providing fu 
taxation, we have transferred out of the 
=n account £15,000 to profit and 


The profit balances of the “Reliance 
Marine” and the “Guardian Eastern 
have been retained in the respective Funds, 

The Fund at the end of the year 
equivalent to 175 per cent. of the 194 
premiums. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


After providing for the proposed find 
ividend on the ordinary shares of 6s. 2 
the £, the balance of profit carried fo 
is £279,000, which is greater by £47,00 
than the amount brought forward from the 
previous year. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


In the Life department, the net new sums 
assured amounted to £1,369,000, being a 
increase over the previous year of £28,000. 
Claims by death included £63,000 due 
enemy action, and the incidence of thes 
deaths brought about a small loss from 
mortality. The net rate of interest 
on the fund, including the investment ft 
serve fund but excluding the amount i 
vested in reversions, was £3 6s. 8d. pet 
cent. per annum, the increase in the ae 
being mainly due to payment of arrears 
interests on one or two mortgages. The & 
penses of management and commissio? 
were 13.2 per cent. of the premium income. 

The quinquennial valuation took plac 
as at December 31 last and reference to the 
results is made in the report of the director’. 
The results may, I think, be regarded 
satisfactory. 

We have continued to subscribe to one 
ernment war loans and since the outb 
of the war we, with our associated com- 
ee have soe are _— So 

3,000,000 in way. $ ; 
not include sums subscribed to loans issued 
in the Dominions for war purposes. 
1940 we considered it expedient to incre 
Sepacnment ty Caasseos having fessd © 

142,500: : 
the clearer ee ae jae has be eral 
corporated in the fund at December 3! ** T 

The report was adopted. 
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RIENDS’ PROVIDENT AND 
CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 


FUNDS EXCEED £23,670,000 


this 
¢ 4hle Mr Hugh E. Seebohm, J.P., the chair- 
> thellMBnan, presiding at the Annual General 
eeting of the Friends’ Provident and 
n his entury Life Office held in London, 
t and id: New life assurances issued were 
ome £38,000 less than in 1943, but the 
tal of £2,110,000 was satisfactory. The 
AL Bie iends’ Provident’s life premiums in- 
ased by £23,000 to £848,000. Notwith- 
the nding the low rate of interest received 
ement MM our large further investment in British 
>, the MP vernment securitiés, we have been for- 
from ate in securing $} per cent. interest on 
401M Friends’ Provident funds, assisted by 
Pt ME bonus dividend from the Century. We 
> Pit Mxnect that the normal future rate may be 
rplus earer 43 per cent. 
‘d WIRE The trading of the fire, accident, and 
neral and marine accounts as outlined in 
ments He consolidated accounts was in each in- 
g the ance profitable, and enabled £91,235 of 
I Pt Murplus to be transferred. In the outgoings 
log the profit and loss account will be noted 
1hons Hie sum of £35,470, provided for American 
$ C- vation. In common with other insurance 
in ompanies we are hoping that the conven- 
nf oe between the British and United States 
The overnments recently signed may reduce 
thes Mae’ double taxation from which we now 
: fer. As the profits for 1944 appearing in 
| fre he Century consolidated profit and loss 
ident ApccoUnt amount to £193,743, it has been 
a is ecided, besides declaring the dividend of 
03, 90,000, to pay a bonus of £60,000 (as for 
943), which will enable £38,743 to be 
dded to the free balance carried forward, 
oo well as adding £5,000 to the additional 
. Re. apeserve in the accident and general account. 
Lim- ME The aggregate funds of the group 
very mounted to £23,670,858. The valuation 
z fo fee the assets revealed a satisfactory margin 
the Mver book values. It was decided to in- 
and Mpctute a general reserve in the balance 
neet of the Friends’ Provident, by trans- 
jane Mectting from inner reserves the sum of 
ern” fe500,000. We are also able to return 
unds, 300,000 to the life and annuity account 
ar is We. the Friends’ Provident, and to transfer 
1944 Ee222,000 to the general reserve as shown 
mn the consolidated balance sheet of the 
ntury. 
final VALUATION SURPLUS 
x The close of the year 1944 brought with 
7,000 t the Tesponsibility of conducting a quin-' 
huennial valuation of the life and annuity 
unds of the Friends’ Provident and of the 
catury. The present valuations, while, 
hominally, they relate to the past five years, 
n fact take into account the happenings of 
re ne 10 years 1935-1944. The profit earned 
ee by the Friends’ Provident in the 10 years 
om £1,388,190, but this is somewhat of an 
oo nderstatement, as the strengthening of 
from Ma. valuation basis, by assuming in effect 
saad F2 Per cent. for life assurances instead of 
= » Per cent. at the 1934 valuation has in- 
tin fe the reserves by £295,000. The 
"pet ‘otal surplus may therefore be stated to 
rate Me’ been £1,683,000, of which £705,000 
3 oe been distributed as bonus, £478,000 
» ex- PPlied to strengthen the valuation bases 
ssion ME Added to the surplus carried forward, 
ome. nd the sum of £500,000 applied to set up 
place i ee general reserve in the balance 
y the Me: «= There will be available, besides 


tner reserves and the 
tors. 
‘etves based on an assumption of 2} per 


d as : 

oR pO eat, faster free reserves of 
o Ww ; 
Gove further ta are a safeguard against a 


sreak Micur ll in rates of interest or a re- 
weer Tence of severe depreciation. The valu- 
5 on of the Century assurances was very 
med oe a surplus of £113,676 
1 . 

sued Hhexcellent ve wl rere after declaring an 


rease san the end of this month Mr Tapscott 


actuarial re- 


Life HM; a the post of general manager. 
4 Bmanics Dow Pringle, deputy general 
| in- t, will succeed to the post of gen- 


test. [B},™*2azer with the good will of all. 
€ report and accounts were adopted. 





TAYLOR WOODROW, 
LIMITED 


PROGRESS MAINTAINED 


Mr Francis Taylor, chairman, presiding 
at the tenth annual meeting of Taylor 
Woodrow, Limited at 10, Park Street, 
London, said: The directors deeply regret 
to record the death of ‘their esteemed 
colleague, Sir Reginald Clarry. Mr I. 
Rigg has rejoined the Board. He now 
retires and, being eligible, offers himself 
for re-election. 

I have pleasure in circulating a brief 
commentary upon the activities of the 
company. The attached statement of 
Account I think you will agree shows not 
only a satisfactory year’s trading, but that 
your company continues to progress. 

With the cessation of hostilities in the 
European area, as was to have been ex- 
pected there has been a -decline in the 
number of new contracts placed by the 
various Government departments, but your 
copay has a fair measure of work in 


Fortunately, in this industry the pliant 
and machinery we own will be required 
for peace time work and we shall be able 
to face the change over to post-war pro- 
duction with little difficulty. Your direc- 
tors are alive to the necessity for the 
company to acquire the most up-to-date 
plant available, and to use every endeavour 
to keep abreast of the times. 


PREFABRICATED “ ARCON’’ HOUSES 


After referring to the company’s varied 
and extensive contributions to the national 
war effort, the chairman continued: 

For some time past our planning depart- 
ment has in conjunction with a number 
of leading industrialists been experimenting 
on modern methods of prefabricated house 
building and construction. It was there- 
fore not a matter for surprise that when 
the Government was seeking aid with its 
temporary housing programme our organi- 
sation was in a position to offer assistance 
in carrying out its proposals. 

If the country is to ‘keep faith with the 
men and women returning from the forces 
your Board realises that it is essential to 
provide every possible type of home. We 
therefore accepted an appointment by the 
Government to act as managing contractors 
for the supply of a large number of the 
“ Arcon” type of house, and we shall do 
our utmost to further this undertaking until 
the permanent housing programme is 
under way. 


PERMANENT HOUSING PROGRAMME 


It is in this latter field that private enter- 
prise can best play its part, and given a 
fair share of labour and materials and 
freedom from control, it is my belief that 
the great house-building industry of this 
country, and there is no better in the world, 
will be able ultimately to satisfy all the 
country’s need for houses. In this direc- 
tion I strongly support the plea put for- 
ward by other important builders and 
contractors for the urgent need of a clear 
cut statement by the Government on its 
housing policy ; to enable us to formulate 
a programme we must know, and quickly, 
the policy to be adopted regarding land 
compensation and betterment, subsidies, 
and rent restrictions, etc. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit for the year, after making 
due allowance for depreciation on loose 
plant, machinery equipment, etc., was 
£116,679. Provision has been made for 
Excess Profits Tax, and Income Tax, 
leaving £27,566 to be added to the total 
brought forward from the. previous year 
of £39,504, giving a total available for 
distribution of £67,070. The directors 
recommend the payment of a final divi- 


dend of 174 per cent, making 20 per 
cent. for the year less Income Tax on the 
Ordinary Share capital. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the proposed dividend approved. + 
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LONDON ELECTRIC WIRE 
COMPANY AND SMITHS, 
LIMITED 


DETAILS OF WAR OUTPUT 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 8th 
instant, in London. 

Mr W. J. Terry (chairman and manag- 
ing director), in the course of his speech, 
said: The profit and loss account shows 
a profit for the year which is lower by 
£1,384 than for the previous year. 

ghout the whole of the period of 
hostilities the company has been solely 
engaged on essential work for the war 
effort. In the company’s factories very 
many millions of miles of wires have been 
produced in various forms and coverings 
for use in.aircraft, anti-aircraft defence, 
communications and for many other pur- 
poses. 

Large quantities of de-gaussing strips 
(urgently needed at the time to combat 
magnetic mines), shell bands, cadmium 
copper line wires, earth rods, flexible 
tubing, special wires for the heating of 


airmen’s clothing, and many other pro- . 


ducts were also supplied to the various 
services. 

Your company also took a leading part 
in encouraging in this country the manu- 
facture of diamond dies—previously im- 
ported from the Continent—and an indis- 
pensable feature in the production of all 
fine wires required in the manufacture of 
instruments, valves and other apparatus, 
and in the development of radiolocation. 
During last year the company’s products 
from all our factories were in heavy 
demand. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the final dividend of 54 per cent., 
making 734 per cent. for the year, less tax. 
was approved, and an interim dividend of 
2 per cent. for the current year was 
declared. 


FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER 
AND RAILWAYS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


AMPLE STOCKS OF QUEBRACHO 


The thirty-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company will be held, on the 
2oth instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of Mr Louis H. Kiek, the vice- 
chairman, circulated with the accounts:— 
The net profit for the year (subject to 
taxation), which comprises revenues de- 
rived from dividends declared by sub- 
sidiary companies, as well as interest on 
investments and ces, amounts to 
£484,206 and shows a reduction of 
£130,000 in comparison with the corre- 
sponding figure of 1943. This falling-off 
is entirely accounted for by the continued 
increase in the cost of almost every item 
entering into the production of tanning 
extract in Argentina. It would be unwise, 
if not unreasonable, to expect any sudden 
relaxation in the operation of these abnor- 
mal conditions, but, under all the reserves 
imposed by the oreseen, I venture to 
express the view that the lifting of the war 
clouds over Europe will before very long 
bring its welcome relief and compensations. 
We have a net available profit of £484,206. 
An interim dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock has already been paid, and 
we now recommend a final dividend of 
3 per cent. and a bonus of 3 per cent. 

An eminently satisfactory situation is 
once again reflected in the year’s balance- 
sheet position, which shows an increase of 
over £400,000 in our current assets. 

Total liquid assets figure at £3,406,000. 
against £3,001,000 last year. Stocks of 
quebracho extract are held in Argentina 
and Paraguay ample to meet all foreseeable 
demand in the immediate future. We shall 
be fully pass to play our part in sup- 
plying the needs of Europe and other 
markets as and when shipping becomes 
more freely available. 


EEO Ne Sn 
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ARGUS PRESS HOLDINGS, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 27} PER CENT. 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 14th 
instant, in London. 

Sir Herbert Brent Grotrian, Bt., K.C., 
the chairman, who presided, in the course 
of his speech, said: As in previous years, 
I will deal first —, on ne a 
Argus Press, Limit gross t, 
including stand-by fees, interest, dividends, 
and £11,455 profit on sale of investment, 
after charging working expenses, amounts 
to £211,249 compared with £153,589 for 
the previous year. 

The net profit, after providing for all 
taxation, directors’ fees and depreciation, 
amounted to £97,732; the balance brought 
forward was £17,363, ‘making a total avail- 
able of £115,095. After allowing for the 
preference dividend the balance was 
£107,154. Out of this balance an interim 
dividend of 10 per cent., less tax, on the 
ordinary shares, amounting to £12,500 net, 
has already been paid, and it is proposed 
to pay a final dividend of 21 per cent., less 
tax, amounting to £26,250 net, making a 
total of 31 per cent., less tax, for the year. 


THE OUTLOOK 


As te the future, we have been most 
fortunate in that none of the group’s plant 
suffered war damage, and all departments 
are ready, in good running order, for the 
renewal of commercial demand. It may be 
that for some time during the transitional 
period which lies immediately ahead, and 
whilst the war with Japan continues, the 
expected falling off in wartime production, 
stand-by fees, etc. (which to some extent 
is already making itself felt), will not, 
owing to prevailing conditions, be counter- 
balanced by new business. However, the 
gradual relaxation of restrictions and in- 
creasing supplies of labour and materials, 
particularly paper, should enable the com- 
pany to regain much of its pre-war busi- 
ness and capture new business in increas- 
ing measure, and at the same time enable 
the board to launch the programme of new 
developments which it has prepared. Com- 
petition may not be long delayed, and for 
this we shall be well prepared. 

The widely spread interests of the com- 
pany have been further extended during 
the past year by the acquisition of new 
subsidiary companies, which it is considered 
will add to the post-war strength of the 
group. The board is continually looking 
for favourable opportunities of further ex- 
pansion in pursuance of the policy which 
has produced the present satisfactory 
results. 

With the cessation of the war in Europe, 
I wish to record the board’s appreciation 
of the very loyal support given by the staff, 
under the managing director, Mr. Edward 
Foster, during the war years. 


ARGUS PRESS HOLDINGS ACCOUNTS 


Turning to the accounts of the am 
Press Holdings, Limited, as you know, the 
whole of the ordinary shares of the Argus 
Press, Limited, are held by the holdings 
company. The receipt from the Argus 
Press, Limited, of the interim dividend 
amounting to £12,500 net, together with 
the final dividend amounting: to £26,250 
net, which has already been declared, pro- 
duce with the balance brought in of 
£14,783, a total sum of £53,533. After 
deducting fees and a (£ 
preference dividends for the year (£10,312 
net) there is available for ee 
£42,443. An interim dividend the 
ordinary shares of 124 per cent, less tax, 
amounting to £12,500 net, was paid 
July 29, 1944. creas is thus available a 
balance and it is proposed to 
=f ot of 15 per cent., — 
amounting to £15,000 net, when 

final dividend , the ~ Press 
’ se need, leaving a 
balance to be carried forward of £14,943. 


g 


if 
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CALLENDER’S CABLE AND 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
PROPOSED AMALGAMATION 


In the course of his statement issued 
to stockholders of this y in connec- 
tion with the annual meeting 
was held on the 15th instant, the chair- 
man, Sir ° Malcolm Fraser, Bt. G.B.E. 
reports a profit of £503,185, as “compared 
with £465,115 last year (an increase of 
£38,070), | which, with the £315,884 a 

forward from 1943, leaves a balance o! 
£819,069 available for distribution. The 
directors a final dividend ‘of 10 
per cent. ps apepecn op teommnedyee pr prnlyy Pong 
—both less tax—making a total of 20 per 
cent. for the year. 


WAR-TIME ACTIVITIES 


After dealing with the year’s balance sheet 
and accounts, the chairman’s statement 
continues, as follows: —It is now possible 
to give you some indication of the Callender 
Company’s war-time activities. The prob- 
lems produced by the magnetic mine; the 
disappearance of natural rubber; a nd the 
demand for cables suitable for transmitting 
alternating currents for and similar 
purposes (having frequencies which could 
not be contemplated by the cables in use 
in pre-war times), have presented 
lems of the first magnitude. In the solu- 
tion of all these problems your company 
has taken the lead, and in the — 
interest has placed its a = 
disposal of the Government to used . 
the industry generally. 

Among numberless war activigies is one 
which your company, together with one 
or two other cablemakers with waterside 
factories, were’ able materially to assist the 
Government in the uction the 
celebrated “Pluto” oil-pipe lines which 
have transmitted a million gallons of petrol 
a day across the Channel. 

What will interest wey at the 
moment are the details of the proposed 
amalgamation of Callender’s Cable and 
Construction Company with the British 
Insulated Cables Company, under the 
combined name of “British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables, Limited.” 

The complete amalgamation of Callenders 
and British Insulated Cables, Limited, ex- 
cluding Callender’s Trust is the logical : con- 
summation of past policy of collaboration 
which will have, as its main objects: The 
avoidance of future ae of capital 
and revenue expenditure; the pooling and 
speeding up of research; the achievement 
of the maximum efficiency in up-to-date 
production, sales, distribution + and 
administration; the rationajjsation of 
orders permitting longer and continuous 
runs of the same thus eliminating 
unnecessary duplication of process .lay-outs, 
Sr Deeg as eee 

very dates, consequent 
strengthening of the competitive capacity in 
the export markets overseas. 


THE EXPORT SITUATION 


ek far as BB ie a on dee it 
is considered opinion our expert 
advisers that if the two con- 
cerned combine their ex export ents 
a ae distribute more i 

— technical ‘ae the 
“aioe at pee sales should be 
substanti 


en eee amalgamation provide 

that a holder of £100 Callenders Ordinary 

stock will receive 270 pl shares of 
Y, _ an 


shares into stock was tock was approved. 


_ 14th instant, in London, Mr H . J. Weld 
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ODHAMS PRESS, LIMITE) 
INCREASE IN PROFITS 


The twenty-fifth annual general Meeting 
of Odhams Press, Limited, was hej 
on the 4th instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Southwood of Ferp. 
hurst (chairman and managing director} 
indie qlee Sie ann said: The ne 
a ae for aye amounted to £950,081 

approximately, £161,0 
over the the total for the previous year. | 
feel sure you will consider this a satis. 
factory result. The directors recommen 
a dividend on the Ordinary shares of ; 
per cent. per annum. 

The newspapers ard periodicals owned 
or controlled by the company have jp. 
creased their popularity and sales, and | 
hope we can now look forward to the 
time when, with some further relief » 
paper restriction, we shall be able to all. 
cate more space to our advertising cliem; 
who have accepted war-time restrictions ip 
the true spirit of co-operation, knowin 
that we have done our very best to me: 
their requirements. 

I am glad to be able to report that th 
purchase of newsprint on a co-operative 
basis, through the Newsprint Supply Co, 
is still working very satisfactorily. Ther 
have, of course, been many war-time diff. 
culties to overcome during the year. With 
the termination of the war in Europe w 
shall have a number of problems to fa: 
in the turning over of the company’s act- 
vities from war to peace conditions, ani 
the shareholders may rest assured tha 
every effort will be made to anticipate al 
these problems and to meet them as the; 
arise. As to the future, while in these 
exceptional times it is, of course, impossible 
to make any reliable forecast, I am glad 
to say that so far this year the company’ 


is well maintained. 
The report and accounts were unmi- 
mously adopted and the conversion of 
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LUNUVA (CEYLO! CEYLON) TEA Mat 
AND RUBBER em 


1945 : 
DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT 


are thirty-eighth ordinary general met- 
of the Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea * 
Rebber Estates, Limited, was aie, on the ‘i 
0 Sa 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
speech, circulated with the report an 
accounts :— 

Tae net profits for the year 194 
amounted to £140,190, after providing 
£10,961 expenditure on buildings, mach- 
nery, etc., £114,000 for the greatly i 

creased Ceylon taxation and £35; 
















Year ( 
1944... 


Yeart 

to dat 
1945... 
1944. . 
* Con 
Above 


000 fot 


er ee ren: Sar Seger, ronal 
For eight consecutive years the compaly 
has paid 10 per cent. dividend or mot. 
The total tea crop manufactured—ovt 
oe Ibs.—averaged 811 Ibs. per at 
saving 


we overhead expenses per 
of tea which would otherwise have resulted 


from this eed output was unfortl- 
nately more than offset by increases in te 
cost of production. Profit per acre ¥# 


inh a 
The rubber ad was 157493532 Ibs. 
averaged 37 per acre 
averaged 376 be, per acre, mpped._ Ty 
sale of the Arampolla and 
but the fall in yield per acre is disappoit 
ing, and to some. extent was stiri t 
to labour difficulties. The price realise 
however, was scale high and the pol 
increase of over 43d. per Ib., and the 
per acre was £7 8s. 9d. We estimate 
ing the current year to produce approx: 
mately 7,500,000 Ibs. of tea tea and 2.000% 
Ibs. oi seneer-nommeees, Oe bs 
in maintaining adequate our forces 
far as can be Seen oo eee i 
promises to be a  satibaciery. one one for 
holders. 


7 | 


The report was adopted. 
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INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


“ FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 














| eer 
au Security Indices Yi 
Total Corres. . aux 
1945 co Day ; 
“List 1944 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed Old | Ord. 
ot shares* | Int.t Consols | Shares 
—— Se aa aat EEE ae 
bin % | % 
ee ee §,742 | 112:9 137-0 | °3-01 3°79 
me. | 5,166 5,887 112-9 | 137-0 | 301 | 3-79 
cs ok ee 8,357- 113-2 | 136-8 3:01 | 3-78 
, 12...-| 5,424 8,270 113-:1 | 136°8 $01 | 3-78 
" 43....| 5,222 8465 | 11299 | 136-7 | 3-01 | 3-79 
’ * | i | 











* July 1, 1935=100. f 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 118-5 
April 30) ; lowest, 110 -4 (May 24). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137 -9 (April 26) ; 


lowest, 156-3 (Jan. 2). 
New York 
(WEEKLY INpicEs) (1935-39=100) 


























1945 | | 

Mey | May June 

a3, | 29 6 

Low High P . . 

ree | Me 1945 | 1945¢ | 1945 

24 29 | 

364 Industrials ....... | 108-6 | 122-1 | an9-3 | aaa’ | aai-2 
I 6 sor ssatenauis | 16-1 | 140-4 | 133-1 | 140-4 | 138-9 
2 Utilities... 22122! | 93-2 | 104-0s | yol-2 | 1036 | 104-0 
2 Stocks ........++4 | 106-7 | 120-3 | 17-3 | 120-3 | 1196 
Av. yield %#... 0.0232 463 | 409 | 4-21 | 4.09 | 4-13 


! 


+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. ~ Market closed, May 30, Memoria] Day. 


(s) June 6, 1945. 


STANDARD AND Poor's CORPORATION INDICES 
Dairy INDEX oF 50 Common Stocks 








(1925 = 100) 
l | i l l 
1945 | Average | Transactions 1945 | Average | Transactions 
May3l.... ; 145-5 960,000 || June 4.... | 145-4 1,570,000 
June l.... | 145-4 1,300,000 || ,, 5.... | 145-4 1,600,000 
m 2... | 145-5 ‘tonnt 


|. Tenenee | in 6... | ee 





1945: High, 144-4 (May 29). Low, 129-2 (June 23). 


Capital Issues 


* 2-hour Session. 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
June 16, 1945 Capital a aor 
To Shareholders only .................- 351,935 ai 558,572 
Particulars of Government issues appear on poee 832. . 
: neluding Excluding 
Year (to date) Conversions Conversions 
Duns atmmina nthe hha aesd <vbssssadpacpnkowe 664,358,327 575,343,594 
OAS MibbcepiaRR tte et cea caccntnnnaiett 773,093,305 761,994,824 
Destination® Nature of Borrowing 
Yeart Brit. Emp. Foreign 
to date) U.K. ex.” UE. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
194 f £ £ £ £ £ 
iikes 573,417,226 785,915 1,140,453 568,154,422 3,607,250 3,581,922 
1944....., 761,664,103 330,721 Nil 758,262,205 2,015,289 1,717,330 


eonversion excluded. + Includes Government issues to June 6, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—The rise in the 
Price of lead and spelter (discussed in a Note on page 823) on 
June 11th caused a rise in the raw materials component of the 
index (1935 = 100) from 185.5 to 200.6. The crops com- 
Ponent remained throughout the week ending 
une 12th at 140.0. The complete index rose on June 11th 

161.2 to 167.6. 


“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


Bae (1927 = 100) 
eat ii Oke 4355) See 3 


June 


1945 


Mar. | Aug. 


June May 
30, ’ 23, 
1939 1944 1945 














108 -5 
107 °3 
103-9 
150 -2 
129 «8 


118 9 
163-5 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


831 
feo RETAIL FOOD PRICES 

Average price per Ib. at Per Cent 
i Increase 

| sinee 
| Sept.1, April3, | Ma Sept. 1, 

} i939" | Ios” | ie” toss 

Beef, British— | 6 4 | 6 4. | 6 a. | - 

Tile Fisk... | 8 8 
Beef, chilled or frozen—| bs a . a | = 

Dita ddchesidass- | o9 | 11 11 | #8 
seu es Flam <2. | ; | 6 33 

LAD siecis cee decsieee ig 1 1 18 
woe eae oS | end at | @ . i 

Seat. gions. | (mito 3 5. | 245}. 8 

SUM sacs «sone |; $4 bes ae De 
Bacon «.-..++0es0eseee. } 13 1 103 1 103 | 60 
Flour (per 6 ib.) ........| Oi | 1°3 v3 30 
Bread (per 4 Ib.) See 0 at eg oo | $ 
MN Ess nae so | $n ‘s. |< 
Sugar eran.) eer eas 0 3 | 0 ‘ 0 ‘ | 53 
Bettas d BOM - 02 ec cence is fi 1s 18 $1 

De Foc aaeins 1 $1 

{ Snice Ss eine | 0 10 y 1 1 | 1 1 { 30 
Margarine, special....... 

, sanded ..... Ree es tose 18 
Bggs, fresh (each) ....... Xo 0 18 | 0 is 1 
Potatoes (per 7 Ibs.)..... woe See ? 
index all foods “weighted | 

(duly, 1914—100)... 138 

{ 


168 | 168 i : 





Source: Ministry of Labour Gasetie. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—The market has been quiet this 


week, the most marked feature being a substantial easing of 
the credit position. Possibly in expectation, later fulfilled, of 
a large jast-minute demand for the 1} per cent. Exchequer 
Bonds before their withdrawal from the “tap” on Tuesday, 
the Treasury requirements for fresh money were fixed at their 
lowest level for three weeks. The TDR offer, at £120 million, 
equalled nominal maturities and pre-encashments had been 
relatively light, so that the net call was only {8 million, com- 
pared with {£22 million in the previous week. An additional 
£20 million had, of course, again to be provided on Treasury 
bills, but the market’s quota, though well above the average, 
was appreciably below the high allotments it was securing a 
few weeks ago. The fact that total applications remained at 
a high level and that the average rate declined further, to a 
mere fraction over 1 per cent., suggests that central bank 
tenders were again present. The discount market proportion, 
unchanged at 32 per cent., represents roughly £42 million, 
compared with an average allotment of over £50 million at the 
May tenders and with £37 million for the first five months of 
this year. 

Since Thursday of last week the short loan position has become 
progressively easier, with money unlendable towards the close 
on one or two days. On Wednesday, it appeared that steps 
had been taken to dry up part of the surplus. The banks towards 
the end of last week and early this week bought only small lines 
of bills—mainly Julys—but on Tuesday and Wednesday the 
demand broadened out; on the earlier day, indeed, it did not 
appear to have been fully satisfied. 

The Bank Return shows that the ease in money has been due 
to a reversal of the previous week’s movements. In that week, 
TDR payments were concentrated in the early days and 
maturities in the late, permitting a repayment of Ways and 
Means and causing a steep fall in bankers’ balances. Govern- 
ment securities this week have risen by {16-1 million— 
indicating a resumption of Ways and Means borrowing—and 
public deposits are down by {9-8 million. Thus, despite a rise 
of {5-2 million in the note circulation (in contrast with the 
decline that followed D-day last year), bankers balances have 
risen by over £20 million to the comfortable level of £201 million. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
June 6th and June 13th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 1H % 3 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,.%; 3 months, 1-14,%. Day-to-day 

, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-14%. Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 

ot cue +%; at notice, 2%. 
Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
between June 6th and June 13th. (Figures in brackets are par of 





ex 
United States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-034; mail transfers 4-02}-039. Canada. 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. fo (25 +224) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1993-2003. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Duteh West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4 ;_ mai Uruguay. 
7 -6597 p. (buying). 


; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 84-56% cr. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing O . n. 

Pesetas 44-00. "Faeen Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. rr. 
(Continued on page 834) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended June 9, 1945, total 
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BANK OF ENGLAND & OY 
RETURNS 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


Treasury Wom sod | 





































































ordinary revenue was £40,880,000, against ° U.S. 
and ills Total 
ordinary expenditure of £99,011,000 Aas Advances sary JUNE 13, 1945 _ 
issues to sinking funds of £480,000. Thus, aaprineemgersitil Pot ae Be souR 
including sinking fund allocations of Teo- | > tic | Bank t . certs. 0 
£1,806,993, the deficit accrued since April der ~~ Dem oe Eng- ISSUE DEPARTMENT ae: 
[Ist is £512,492,000 against £676,470,000 , SE AR ARE Bs gas £ ah est 
? . f otes Iss : Govt. re 
for the corresponding period a year ago. June 10 |1320 Not available In Circln. . ..1276,016,358 Other me. 11,0150) joans and 
1945 In Bankg. De- Securities . . 1238 2g ONT 
Mar. 10 |1430-0 oa partment.... 24,251,475} Other Secs... gy ee 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING ” 2 use » » Silver Coin | aes 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE dia a ae 80-7 avs. | ® -1'| 1859 -0| 6116-1 Amt. of Fid. ea . 
vailable er . 
Receipts into the » 14 |1430-0 atte Gold Coin and al dep ies 
“Exchequer » 35 |1480-012203-7 | 871-4 {'s-s'| 1998-8 | 609-0 oS oe 
(g thousands) | May 5 {1440 Not available an = BANK. AND 
| Esti- | “aprit | April - te 7 8 See aaa 
r ate, | Week | Week 247, , D 
eee. ended|ended | _» 26 1500 0)2173 -4 | $58.2 {10-2 | 2063-0| 6304-9 1500, 00H asury & ba 
ise to | June | June | June 2 1520 Not available % Liasit 
| June | June i“9 » 9 1540-0 se ney in circu 
| | wis | isis | 294] 1945 | : BANKING DEPARTMENT [eR 
ener gone ee Ca £ 1 
Guneaiiie | TREASURY BILLS punes" Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 235, fi CENT 
oe | ae ( ) Se + 3,272,500 } Other Secs. : 
Income Tax. . . .'1350000| 122,172) 148,385, 5,066) 13,456 J) —__ SS. marncce siti Public Deps.*. ' 8,44a'er2 ao. 
Sur-tax. ++. | 80,000) 6,056| 6,550] 413 380 | or Other hai, en eaae aa Securit 
? ” | Amoun A Cent. jankers..... 
ciamet ti | Us, 000) *y 052] 2.0861, a ts alae | | “Rate. |Allotted | Other Accis... 51/709,681 16,419 oe: 
‘ > peehenae j »0 iin ie. 24.2314 tish Govt. 
tT ES | 4,483, 6,052) “seal “810 Tender | + | Of Allot- | at . 5 11Gold & Silve sing balat 
E.P.T. a 500,000 80,546, 67,086, 10,514! 10,750 Offerea|APPHCd!anottea) ment 253,073,541 | Gold & Silver ae 
Other Inid. Rev.| 1 ,000, 70) 45) 10... | % Rate Rec ossess ae es in circ 
ae | circt 





Total Inld. Rev. '2065000) 236,6 236 659) 251,063) 19, 361 27,582 


279,343,913 279,343,9 



























































} 38 * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comm 
cones epee ER 00 7 008} = B00! * 621) ? = ter 9 | 110-0 | 239-2 | 1100/19 11-80| 22 sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. Mi 
| ee i . 
Total C a eh ee » 2§ | 110-0 | 228-3 | 1100 | 19 11-85 | 28 
otal Customs &} ® 
Excise....... |1130000) 202, 908) 200 680 15,236, 12,521 ait 29 110 0 225 -6 110-0 19 10. 08 30 : 
NS SSS 6 . . 
Motor Duties. . E 30,000| “aot 3 3,615)... | 1,681 » 13 | 110-0 | 244-4|.110-0| 20 2-28| 24 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
ees Se | ago nasa ao inso | He | BOS |B | BOS Ba) {mito 
eceipts sist 4 \ 7 ‘ : (£ millions 
wee sca 4,850, ‘640, 660 o May 4 | 130-0 | 255-2| 130-0/1911-85| 30 isda Piicinicaicadclienitiad 
Crown Lands. 1,000) 210, 230 » «11 | 130-0 | 226-2 | 1309 | 20 0-13 | 40 1944 | site 
ae eet asad 25a, isi, 93 | ™ 28 | 130-0| 222-7 | 130-0 | 20 OST | al | 
ny | a " 
Miscell. Receipts! 23,000] 9,867/ Tosa 229 «53 | June 1 1300 | a4¢-4 | 130-0 | 20 0421 32 pm, Bank 
ae ao ol a5, Toul 403, tee tece » 8 | 130-01 238-7! 1300'20 004! 32 Kory | a Jue a ju 
Tot 54,798 4 eT are rn ee ee ete 
™ 7 ae . peepee aes On June 8, applications at £99 14s. 1ld. for bills to 
ies og eee | 
SELF-BALANCING| y 0 week, were ai Dept. : 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 114, 100) 21,350| 20, 600| 1,750| 2,800 about 32 oF ena the amount — as AD. i ele circulation ck che 1132 -8)1269 -6:1270-6,12% 
plications a prices were . 
Tete. ..3 0040 ssT900 “476, 146) 485,506 483,506 36,632| 43,680 | Plications at £99 15s. for bills to be paid for on ae a ee ites el a | 30-61 29 4 4 
| eee in _ ran Wes thn cee B Government debt and|1149-2/1299 -2)1299-3128 
oe ‘ered b week ended ties* 
________ | Sine Is thebeats will be asked or all Treasury deposits | acs 7°] gua) on) on omnes 
Issues out of the at a maximum amount of £120 millions. Silver — pace st ass a2 0 a + : estment 
. T i 
ee eraeana =, OB. isa pase _ or 168 ‘001168 * 0 168 “00 168 nas 
(£ thousands) NATIONAL SAVINGS Deposits : My bial 
| Bet fin, meri ; aD Seeuhas terns 11- 14-8) 18-2 
Expenditure fe mate, | Apri T ecu | CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 22% merase chose set ey gs 168-2] 212-4 181-2 SM 
945-46) on aed BOND SUBSCRIPTION Others ..... Nene choice 58-2} 50-7| 2 > og Account 
to to tS (f thousands) pitt ess atcaael 237 +9 277-9, 250-7) 
, » ecs. | | 
} owt ; ane June | June eee bias aecare teers 216 -9) 230 6) 219 -4 apital Pa 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 % Discounts, etc........-. 5-2 9-6) 55 orve F 
Week 3% 5% NP. avn bu dneeeses cf 15-4 23-7) 13-0 ent, I 
: ; ended | NSC. | Defence ee or cee soon 237 -5| 263-9| 237-9 eceptane 
ee Siete Om ee a ee = 7 : 
Pence | i | Banking depart. res. ..... 18 2) 31 8 3 otes in ( 
XPENDITURE % ‘9 0 
Int. & Man. of * Proportion ".........++: 7-6) 11-4 12: 
Nat. Debt . .| 465,000 96,823} 91,037, 6,934] 8,854 1945 : 
Payments to N|| | Apr. 3 1,243 capil 
ireland ......| 11,000, 1,328] 1,426 332, 356 |» 10 2,156 * Government debt is £11,015,100; cal 
OtherCons. one na ” = Paes £14,553,000. Fiduciary issue Lasieed — £1,2 
Services ..... 8, 356 8 ” to £1,250 million on Novem 
seins Minos ictaealinthadilaes Utena ont May 1 1,858 
Total is. f233ts 484,000) 98,506] 92,737] 7,274) 9,211. » 8 1,326 
Supply Services . |5081281)1030921/ 880,854/109600) 89,800 ” 7. 1,616 ; 
S cuidecatineataihalcacieeataithomeniaiaoaies ws 1,600 
net eS (5565281|1129427) 975,591)116874) 99,011 | 5» * is3s PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
Pa ee SRT REE Re” ee » 12 





SELF-BALANCING 


& thousands 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 114,100| 21,350) 20,600) 1,7 


2,800 














| 
| 
i 
| 
} 
| 















Week Ageregal? 
Ended from Jan. 1" 











® 289 weeks. t 08 wate. t 32 weeks. 
§ Including all Series. 
Interest free loans received the Treasury 
une 12th amounted to s eal cae of {TL 325915, 
26 of Savings Certificates to the 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure mee “Total Supply Services’’ instead of 
being shown, as to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from on inary revenue. 


10 9, 10, | 3% 


June | June | June | Jus 
’ | 1945 
1944 | 1945 | 1944 > 


tp to Ma’ 
amount 470, bas been 


| 1 
After decreasing Exchequer balances by | a 
£27,656 to £2,846,103, the other operations 
for the week (mo longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 


£58,725,781 to £22,915 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 


GOLD AND SILVER 






Silver 
Land Settlement (Facilities) Acts...........++. 21 Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
NET ISSUES (£ thousands) lant Pewee twee ee eeee x % i 10 
P.O. and ae... babe OT Sh KA 4AGS se eieSécbeae + ‘a Sh eae lon = - 4 . 
Housing (Scotland) Act, 1944... 777777538 Seis tities bap connie 17 14 134 1 pe 
eae f 738 600 14 «8 945. 
ow ere) ete 715 1% @ * June 3, 1944, June 2, 1 








=\ -prs 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


6, logs 
ND 


2 USF.R. Bas © Jae] May | May | June 






RESOURCES 


{ certifs. on hand and 1944 1945 | 1945 | foas 
fue from Treasury «+... 18,687] 17,429 17,416) 17,412 


q] reSeTVES «seers eeees y 
a] cash TESETVES « «+++ 2 "25 
4] U.S. Govt. S€CS. .... 14, 


11,015 d 14 
, | Joans and Secs. ..... 
. peSOUFCES «+++ eeeeee 35,8 





















erve TatiO...+eeeccees 56 “4% 
BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 

netary gold stock...... 21, 
asury & bank currency.| 4, 
‘LIABILITIES 


247, 
100,247, 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
_ Million ‘Fupees 


May | May | May 





Gold vain ne "bullion. | 


Balances abroad... 
Sterling securities . 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. | 


1 "048, 3,193) 3,79 








Notes in circulation 9, 103) 11, 250} 11,254) 11,210 


2,814) 2 0 2,895 





LIABILITIES 
R notes in ci. ..-+++- 18,649) 22,761) 22,845) 22,860 
ress mr. bank res. ..-.- 1. 1 
bank res. dep......+.- 13,358) 15, po 15, = 15, 452 
rt. deposits .. +--+ eeeee 26: 
al deposits ...++++e+0- 15,553) 17, 23 17, Por 17,350 
a) abilities ..... +000 35,890) 41,994] 42,178) 42, 205 








507,908, 528,758 


: 426.000) 511, ‘toe 
27 400 28, 250 32, 400 


(a) In occupation costs 
6) Treasury advances. 















wey in circulation...... {oe 26,399) 26,500) 26,513 
T asury cash and dep. . 2,5 2,845; 2,741 2, 666 
35 i CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
7 Million &'s 
4 4984 he June | May | May 
3981 , | 19, | 26, 
; ASSETS 1944 1945 | 1945 
Se ccdnnes= ssh sean ben 2-65, 2-65) 2-65 
24,23] qmmitish Govt. S€CS......+4- 24-13) 29-04) 29-04) 28-79 
prling balances......... 1:37) 1-08) 0-87) 1-21 
12149 LIABILITIES 
; es in circulation....... 28°30) 32-85) 32- 


79,3439 
Comm 
Ounts. 


IS MAY, 1945 


c) Fixed’ advances .. 54,508 54,508 54,508 





Notes.....0seseseeee 587,809) 589,475) 588,608. 

34) 33,537 35, 555 
a) Government accs. . 792 751 7 
b) Other atcounts ...} 33,242) 32,786 





Martins hy Midland | National National | West- | Williams 











_ Date 

















ASSETS 


pms in Transit 


vestments 


Mhents, etc. 





NGS | i ‘Landen on Australia and N.Z.* 
se RI aii nies aa nee 
N.Z. Bie tAustralia a! {Agr | mez. 


125 
Mali 
26 128% (le 
1274 | 127 


on Australia will meio Pome nn oy voiage 








Fe 


BSSe 


= 









~~ 
23 
= 
& 
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‘ BANK OF BELGIUM 
Million Belgian Frs. 
= | May | May | May | May 
| 8 16, | 24, | 31, 
ASSETS 1945 | 1945 j 1945 1945 
OO cba: <> aenine sents 31,326; 31,283 31,283) 31,283 
Foreign exchange ........ 3, 435| 3, 640 3, 633) 4, "061 
Private iano aa aiibenete bo 483; 503) 517 
Loans to State........... 43,090) 43, nee, 41,126) 41,037 
LIABILITIES 


RE a dninonnsteneenan 54, - 54, 506 54, 895) 55,951 
Current accounts : 

(a) Govt. accounts...... 4 2 | 

(b) Private accounts ....| 4,423 4 812 4 871 4, 336 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—JS Million £A’s 








| May | “April | “May | May 

30, 14, 21, 

ASSETS 1944 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold and English ster. ....| 48-04) 50-86) 50-86) 50-86 
Other coin, bullion, etc. ...| 11-83} 23-48) 23-42) 28-89 
Call money, London ...... 99 -06/136 -02) 132 -34)129 -59 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... .|237 -95}268 941 262 -70/267 -80 


Discounts and advances. . | 23-07) 22-21; 21 67) 21 -60 


LIABILITIES | 
Notes issued............. |184 -51)186 -24) 186 -24/186 -24 
Deposits, etc............ .|182 61/198 - -46|187 -06|188 -50 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Million £N.Z.’s 
~) April ; Mar. jae April 
10, | 26, | 9, 


Assets *° 1944 | 1945 1945 | 1945 

Gold and Stg. exch........ 32-41) 50- 53) 50 -92) 51 28 

Advances to State........ 37 67) 29-60) 28-22; 28-25 

IUCSIIORAR 65560565505 os Pa *74| 13 * 12 1) 14-32 
LIABILITIES 

BN SINS sia’ d div snba.0 et | 36 -59) 40- 15 40 - -20)| 40-12 

Demand liabs. : State .. 13-59) 16-80) 15 59, 17-05 





Banks and others ........ | 30 -64 
Reserve to sight liabs. .. . ./|40-1%| 


33-19} 33-91| 34-24 
55 -0%' 56 -8%|56 *1% 





MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


(000’s omitted) 











a, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 
England 


CARR meme meee meee ee eee eeeenee 





aces with and Cheques in course of collection 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... | 


MOORE. ¢ «die pM odin tiie aad eve Kes 
ary Deposit Reoslpts. ......60eesseccccess 
vances to Customers and other Ajcs.......-... 7,823 20,498 
abilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 


nk Premises ROD 0 55 5. bk 6a 40's Cee eRe 
sstments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary | 
0) 168 Companies Per cer oer d eee eeeseceeesseceseoses 








a 45,059 180,050 


10-27 | 10-37 10-47 
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206,038 1,018,417 














} +2) 

2} 201 

3 siMmmettio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other 
7) 26 PIDs 's 0 5: Solna ek oe ab eats ch os Sake 
)-4} 235 LIABILITIES 

5 es PNA Os auc vas se dc dew's ot eek eke a 
0 13 ORTON «56 dures LeU ae cee 
9) 255 ent, Deposit and other Accounts........... 
61 25 cceptances, Endorsements, etc. ............++: | 
14 poe Mh Cincuin tate ios. 5 sas hdc s dees ocse bs cnes | 
a 





980,981 | 45,059 06 | 180,050 69,416 | 869,792 | 221,641 |1,063,568 60,840 | 629,539 


Bank | Bane |?*grincal| minster | Deacon's | aggre 
Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. | ste 
30th | 22nd | 23rd | Sist | 28th | 
j | | 
fifo Ree BOL oe 1. £ 
106,159 | 5,964 | 60,285 | 64,983 | 8,540 | 482,273 
26,284 205 | 17,880 | 23,046 | 3,060 | 133, 530 
38,277 | 13,261 | 25,518 | 25,173 | - 3,847 | 196° “at 
23,501 826 | 18,390) 13,445 823 | 120,424 
437,500 | 1,000 | 245,500 | 250,500 | 29,000 | 1,881,500 
235,978 | 25,130 | 122,239 | 161,812 | 25,333 | 1,125,598 
162,780 | 13,684 | 118,432 | 91,91¢| 11,364 | 749,078 
15,881 319 | 12,093 | 14,810 2,121 97,466 
8,529 451 6,688 | 4,847 873 41,459 
| 679 wet ae 2,992 |... 24,185 
60,840 | 629,539 | 653,522 | 84, 961 | "4,859,369 
10-42 ae 10-54 | 10-07 | .10-48 | 10-68 10-45 
15,159 | 1,500 9,479 9,320! 1,875 78,198 
14,111 | 1,210 9,479 | 9,320 1,000 65,696 
| 56,577 | 598,488 | 620,053 , 79,965 | 4,616,725 
5,881 | 319 | 12,093 | 14,810 | 2,121 | 97,466 
~. |) we wee 9}. | 1,284 
} etidiaatid a | ———} _ 
| ma 653,522 | 84,961 | 4,859,369 








EXCHANGE RATES 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
Australia and N.Z. on London 


aP2 


125%; 30 days, 


ISIN eat by si al 
mail 

157M yA rates. (Australia, apa soe 
16,584 Durban. B Z. Air Mail (Australia Demand, 126 
a }) 20, days, a7. (N.Z.) 
20, (plus postage). t Any 
1219 
78,38) 

Sours ai AvRICA 

a s in London oF 


Soda NR RIS IE i NOI TI 
I i ade orl 


(Monthly Tables) 


Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on April 24th. 

Official sight selling rate 13.50 sucres per U.S. $ on May 4th. 

Sight selling rate maintained at uetzal per U.S. $, plus com- 
Saleslen of. per outa to Castenl Beak. 

Ces att oie ate * eee ceo 1, 1941, at 
5-033 cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 

Sight selling rate New York was 2 “51 colones per $ on April 30th. 

Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Dec. Sth 

Sight selling rate 6-50 soles per U.S. $ on April 12th, 1945 

* Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 








Changed % 2» Changed From To 
une 28, "41 uly 15, °35 
Age 10,45 1, 19 Bam 8 3 
40 4 3 .. Jan. 20°48 18 OM 
40 st OS ay SL °38 
, ay °38 x 
40 4 3 y 18°36 5 a 
. 28,°35 3 3 Sept. 16,°40 6 5 
June 13, '35{3, GH May 29,°41 3 3 
Oct 18, 10 § Nov. 25,°56 2 4 
Lisbon 12, 144 3 %. July 20:41 2 
N.Y. Fed. Res... 30, °42 1 Oct. 26,°39 4 3 
(a) For banks and credit institutions. (6) For private p persons and firnfS. 
(c) The rate for advances secured by Government securities mat or callable 


ey is ones der diaaan ond evamion @aaeed We gible paper, 
remained at 1 per cent. 
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» CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE 
i (Continued from pagg 831) ts million) FIGURES 
Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between June 6th —<—— ce ae 
sashes besage 17-18 44 | ‘os | Toa | See iss AE 
Piastres (97}) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17#- . 945 1945 
Congo. Frame hreyeae China. National $3-34. tran. RI. 128-1350. Je. ae eae Y 
a ; ss , ‘apital and reserves.....| 142° 143-9) 1439) 1439) jae 
Spend Aneunte are in a = Ga, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which pe oe ck ee > 102-6 | 104 . ie bt | = 3 ; a 
PRE SE Se © Gaates ie Santee Notes in circulation. ..... e14/ 13!) 1:3] 13] 43) 
Current, deposit and other 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES SOR. Ss ae ch aw 08 4,050 -7 | 4,462-°2 | 4,404-9 | 4,459-4 | 4,504.7 4s 
<a oh kd ha ee ee arte Total liabilities...... 4,292 3. 4,710 -0 | 4,654 -7 | 4,705 -0 4.7699 lan 
New York | June June June | June June June June - - 4,769 -9 \4, 
on 6 7 41s? 11 12 1s Cit nna akcmnih udiaa 417-6 | 459-7 | 454-8] 463-8 | 4714 
be gs 2 Ss ETS OSES ai aie aa ae id ws Cheques, balances, and , 
| ' | items in transit .......| 137°9| 144-3 | 144-6 141-7| 144.3 
Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Money at call........... 172-7 | 197-7 | 187-7 | 180-1] 17946) 
wane eeee | 40258 | 4024§ | 4028§ | 4025§ | 4024§ | 40248 40235 Discounts ........-..---| 1741] 159-4] 139-6] 148-8 | 109-4 
Montreal....... | 90-750 | 90-750 | 90-750 | 90-810 | 90-810 | 90-875 | 90-930 Treasury deposit receipts.| 1,309-5 | 1,662°5 | 1,638-5 | 1,681-0 | 1,820-5 14 
Zurichf........ | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 23 -50 23 -50 23-50 | 23-50 Investments ...........- 1,161 -4 | 1,165°3 | 1,159-9 | 1,153-0 [1139-7 'L 
Buenos Aires ...| 24-87* | 24-87* | 24-87* | 24-87* | 24-87* | 24-87% | 24-84° Loans and Advances... .. 755-6 | 752-9 | 759°4 | 770-7 | 739-4) y 
Rio de Janeiro 5°25 | 5-25 5 +25 5 -25 5-25 5-25 5-25 Investments in affiliated 
BRNO Si cees 4-07 4-97 4-07 4-07 | 4-07 4-07 4-07 SODE . scik cuadeccvdses 24-1 24-2 24-2 24-2 24-2 | 
Barcelona. ..... 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 | 9-25 Cover’ for acceptances, 
Stockholm ..... 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 25-86 premises, etc. ......... 139-3 | 144-0, 146-0 | 141-7 | 141-4) 
i |  apeeeeeemennagusientecnsenmentestenttion feansnenisasmsns seomaresansitensf 
© Official Buying Rate 25-78. {Free Rate. | §Basi. __ Total assets, . ....-.-14,292°3 14,7100 Tessar Taso 4,7699 | 4.45 
. INDUSTRIAL PROFITS 


The following three tables give the material for companies 
which published their reports in the third quarter of the year 
which is not repeated in the cumulative tables given each 
quarter. Full publication will be resumed in respect of the 
figures for the fourth quarter companies. 


TABLE I 


578 FourRTH QUARTER COMPANIES’ GRoss PROFITS— 
New Basis (tn {£000’s) : 


(All figures gross) 



























































| 
Year 3 Year2 | Yearl | Latest 
Preceding Preceding | Preceding Year 
(1941) (i942)—«| = (1943) | (1944) 
i | ae sf 
| \ % ] % | % | % 
All interest ....... 6,509 | 11-5 | 6,398 | 10-8 | 5,931 | 8-8 | 5,676 | 8-3 
Preference divs. ... | 13,810 | 24-3 | 14,249 | 24-2 | 14,346 | 21-4 | 14,297 20°7 
Equity divs. ...... 25.784 | 45-3 | 26,096 | 44-4 ae | 44-5 | 30,908 | 44-9 
seas aatadi add uclanicnsa ices 
Sub-totals ...... | 46,103 | 81-1 | 46,743 | 79-4 | 50,074 | 74-7 | 50,881 | 73-9 
; | 
Free Reserves and 
net carry forward | 9,124 | 16-0 | 9,982 | 16-9 | 13,390 | 20-0 | 14,726 | 21-4 
Other savings* .... | 1,656 | 2-9 | 2,182] 3-7 | 5,564) 5-3 | 5,234) 4-7 
Profits before tax, | | ‘| | } 
after E.P.T. .... | 56,883 | 100 58,907 | 100 | 67,028 | 100 | 68,841 | 100 
nl eee —— | 
Per cent of Year 3 | | 
EE ane ven 109-0 || = 036 | 117 6 121-0 
Rate of tax applied 
in grossing up... | 10/- 10/- 10/- 


|} 10/- 








—— funds, deferred repairs, etc. (grossed up at corresponding rates 
of tax). 


TABLE II , 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN UPON CaPiTaLt 





Rate of Payment 

















| 
i 
Profits (Gross) 
a ae a ate ater 
| 
| Pref. Ord. | To Free Earned | Paid 
| Div. Div. | Reserves) De>- Pref. on Ord. | on Ord. 
> | 
' i 
1941 ees % ~ | % | % % 
vig 17-7 73-1 9-2 4-5 6-1 16-3 | 14-5 
and ,, aot 23-4 | 65-9 10-7 46 6-8 10-6 9-0 
i vse | 25°7 65-0 9°3 4-5 6-9 12-1 10-6 
“th ,, -- | 29°5 54-1 16 -4 46 | 6-4 10-9 8-4 
Whole Year... | 23-4 | 65-5 | 11-1 45 | 646 | 124 | 106 
1942 
Ast quarter.... | 19-9 | 71-3 8-8 4-2 6-9 17-0 15-1 
Oe 10s, 1 ae 1 88S 12-8 | 4-3 5:9 9-9 8-3 
NEW BASIS | : 
lst quarter.... | 17-6 | 63-8 18-6 4-7 6-0 17-3 13-4 
poe 54-6 24-1 46 6-0 11-6 86 
O68 4. cee 59-5 | 19-7 4°8 6-3 | 12-0 10-0 
-—: ¢ 3...) ao 50-0 | 24-4 4-9 6-4 14-1 9-4 
Whole Year... 209 | 568 | 223 4-7 62 | 13:8 | 10-0 
1943 . 
ist quarter.... | 18-3 | 60-3 | 21-4 4-7 6-2 | 18- 13-3 
and ,, «-. | 230 | 606 16-5 4-4 6-5 10-6 8-3 
ord, «= eee | 1894 | 61-4 | «20-3 4-6 6-2 15-9 11-9 
Oh, awee 1° 48-1 27-9 5-0 6-3 15-8 10-0 
Whole Year...| 20-6 | 57:7 | 21-7 4-7 63 | 145 | 106 
1944 
Ast quarter 18-5 | 61- 21-4 4-2 63 | 18-0 | 13-5 
= ” 18-8 58-7 22-5 4-3 6-0 13-4 9-7 
= ° | 18-6 57 °7 23-7 4-2 6°5 17-2 12-2 
mw % 22-7 | 48-9 28-4 46 6-6* | 18-2 114 





e = old basis. Subsequent 


t Original 1941-42 figures based on ay! net 








TABLE III 
PROFITS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


THE ECONOMIST, June 16, 1g 
































(Fourth Quarter, 1944) 
| ete’ Gross Reported Ne 
; Profits (£000’s) | Profits ({00y 
No. New Basis Old Basis 
Group of * 
| Cos. 
| Preceding | Latest | Preceding | Lats 
| | Year Year Year Ye 
si stalitaaal aes anncetMiaecapinnathine = a sates la I 
a f ct 4 
Financial Land ........... 52 4,482 4,195 2,031 | 
Investment Trusts ........ 52 3,923 4,083 1,563 
Canals and Docks......... oo 158 108 48 
Electric Supply........... 2 44 121 | Dr. 8 
Hotels, Restaurants........ 7 553 400 242 
POOWORRIGED «ovo as cys oses 20 1,552 1,538 957 
INAS 3 .6:0'pb-cbs o-oo 8 1,494 1,260 649 | 
Telegraphs and Telephones. | 1 28 30 14 
Tramway and Omnibus.... | 4 161 263 131 | 
Warehousing ............. Hs 701 653 353 
Entertainments........... 3 1,943 2,080 663 
Ries hiessGisSasbacpadees 5 7,059 6,725 5,739 5 
NE sav keedeikscosws ss 94 90 246 41 
OE on edbbetiscaaeceanss 38 760 681 603 | 
Breweries and Distilleries... | 49 10,671 10,356 5,353 | § 
Food, Confectionery, etc. . . 24 10,326 11,704 7,773 | 6 
Shops and Stores ......... 1,991 2,410 1173 | hb 
SEE vac biptedhe cusses | 18 2,495 2,547 90 
DUE Fa Ghd ibs xs onda Ln? 2,011 2,287 1,079 
Building Materials ........ 13 1,379 1,422 528 
Electrical Equipment... ... | 12 
GGE so atncndulrs savdselees's. ae 
Iron and Steel... ......... 12 Mf 
Motors and Cycles ........ 21 
a ee ee 24 
Shipbuilding ............. 6 
Other Companies ......... 72 
38 





THE ECONOMIST PROFIT FIGURES . 
The defects of company accounts and the complication 


of income-tax make it im 


(a) Gross and Net Profits——Gross profits are 


before payment of 


ible to present statistics d 


The followin 


ag 


_ form. 


income-tax 


standard 
such other taxes as EPT and NDC). Net profits # 


profits after tax. 


In many cases, figures of 


profits can be calculated only by adding ae 
appear to appropriate amounts 
net figures published. 


(5) Accounting Period and Reporting Period. pans 
reports are published some time after the end of 
period in whi the profits were earned. ‘The figu® 
on be aroma by the quarter in which they 
pub (ie., by the reporting ) or by 


uarter in which the compan’ 


Le., by the accounting 


é 





(c) Old Basis and New Basis.—On the old basis the 
profit consisted of erence and ordinary dividen® 
cations to free reserves. ‘Total profit was t capitl 
figure of the profit and loss account, excludin 
profits and transfers from reserves. The 
struck before reciation if that was disc 
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can obtained by deducting from the “Gt 
appropriate rate of tax. The gross profit is the 6 aia 
total of interest and dividends plus additions t0 1 I bo. 
reserves and other savings, both grossed up # a, 
stated rate of tax. Rlys. 


Oe 






16, 1944 
2 ECONOMIST, June 16, 1945 


—§ONDON 
ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 






































































































































































































pr, 
45 ae is made for net interest a wna : 
—_ Prices, ccrued, anc °o 
ew 194 Jan. 1 to June 12 = eeemapties tae fixed interest tocks 
13| iow | Name of Security || June Yield, | sy eeocks end for changes in interim dividends 
$) oe |e owe 5 June | June gan. 1 Jute 12) Last two for ordinary stocks. 
47 | British 5 | 1945 » |}. 1946 vidends || Price, | Pri da 
— 7 SP ts ite | TBA | Console 2 ieee ee | al te aaa | Name of Security | June ae = 
9-9 44 100} | 100% | 99 Pomme By K, (after 1967).| ul 83 13 0 3 | 86 o (¢) | +S iz | “i9 
1a tt loag’ | 1018 | Conv. & mn 1338 Qi os aed & % . Iron, Coal and Steel | 1943 | 194 
14 Oly | Josie | 10ap iGony, aac tesens. ie, | 100.12 0 6t) 54/3 | 48/14 «| 8 b Baboock & Wilco 4 ss 
tl tory | 105 | Conv. 3% ate} 10a | 102 |2 9 efron | avs tS! 11) | Bolsover Colt oe isso + sss § & % 
38 it Pi ico’ | fecn. E de (after 1981). | 1 102% | 103 | 2 6 6¢//100/74 | 91/9 || 15 b elo (John) Ord. Ord fi a a 
3) eet ot Binding 3 iSsra ie a a gal awe | tg bs pean tog Oe mas | Us | $35 
05 993 101 101 | Funding 28¢0'1952 “|| 983 a (ah shoe | 28/3 | 6 6 4 @ | Guest Kee gi... 27/3 | a7%6 24° ° 
97 | fa) 1004 || Funding 3% Sa | fot: SEBS ee | Te 18 b|Hadbeids Ord lotr onl sare sve (28 O° 
9-4 | 1 bi 100 103 1 || Funding 4 Py 9 1 | 1 2.11 6 | 58/6 52 6 i! +4 b +2 @ | Stavele . eeooell 29/43 /6 | § 6 6 
| 1014 || Nat. De r3 960-90... ./) 1134 | | 218 9/| 51/3 | 52/6 || lec) ldpc| y Coal Ord. £1...|| 4 29/44 | 713 
101 101 || Nat. Def. 3% 1954- + 1135 | /3 | 41/9 |} ¢ | Stewarts and «|| 49/6 49/— | 3 
va nt | a 2 | War Bonds 24% 1945-47 aes 102fxd : uM 2 | as uy. | a : i: 2 ¢ | Thon aan ‘An. | he 58/5 4 10 . 
- / 
- me Ok 10 | War Bonds 24 185-24) Lu ia’ |2 3 aff i/o) a, es aie a bia} 1274s) aay Sano 
—| ngs } 01 ' + ick - Y 
ae ee | Savings Bos 3:5 180-40) ioe | toy |2ar ol ane jays | Nel MMe ee Tanti ie | Be (8 § 8 
li 114 1123 | 3% 1965-75) 100 00} | 219 0 | “ee a a} 5 eachers Association {1. 
1 103M | 102g Victory Bonds 4% . | 100$ ist tla | 30/4 || Nile ¢ |Bradiord Dyers Ord. f1.{| 2375 | 13/3 4 
ue} a | toe hon om ae 1936-60. 7]| ee | USE | 2 16 as ae 1 te 43 23/9 | 23/9 | 4 Nil 
93% | , War Loan 102$ | 102$ | 6d} 58/3 | 51/3 | ¢| §& »/Coats, O-}| 33/6 14 4:0" 
i= | i Local Loan $8. 1952.|) 1033 1034 233 05 S74 ae tel aol \Courtabide eee Ms BS ss | 4 9 
1g | peng wi PROS 95}xd 95 7 Ot 8/-§| 3/10} c| 4 Fine Co Sixes 56/—- / 36:8 
ae hae | 1005 ee SS. Sree | _ 8b | 3 210} 38/3 | neha. sees tton Spinners £i.|| 23/3xa! 33). | 222 & 
| 111g | 109g | and 5% 1946. .|! 10 | 33/3 || Tee! 7 oyle (Joshua) 2/- ..... 23/- | 3 
i || Nigeria 8% 1950-60. . . Wlxd | 101 | 4 19 os °°” | 80/- | 20 ¢ ip] tancs tton Corp. £1. “smirae 132? 
si 104 | 1 iy || Corporation Stocks| 111 217 6 |130/- I) 6 Patons & Baldwins £ et /3 35/9 | 4 2 
8 | o6t | oat Lec 3%. 5% 1946-56|| 1044 | ; eevee a BAY 6 «eect oa 86/3 | 96/3 |4 1 0 
9 | 101" | 100" || Liverpool's 1954.64...” ost | 1044 | 415 8$/|100/6 31/6 | The) 18 + lemgnen Cable, &c. £1. ||130/— Sw 
BB Ee Bertie ae 238 en la | t| 18,8 Semon Pane Ge 3a/- | 4 32 8 
i| . =) = 0 i i ic /- 
vei val on | 91g | Rorelgn oe 957-62. 106 = 106 | 2:18 . eit 41/- ] Sint 6 | Gas and ae Cod. £1. 95/6 | 95/6 He 0 
s (omer |, || 788 | 86 Hl © 34% Bds. 1972), 94 24/1¢ | 22/14 | ha) 24d County of London £1.. |} 42 . 
1 Basis 20; || 25 Brazil 5% Funding 1 4 | 317 / ‘Me || 2 b | Gas Light & Coke Ord. v= | 42/- 
ot om | at Ae (1929). a4.) 68 | 10 | 4 16 2 || 41/9 | 39/—" | Zio, $45 North-East Electric iil) aye | is | 33S 8 
1 Chinese 59% 1913.00.07: 23 | Me | 4:12 0 || 37/- veel 0 0 gop ge F we | Belgas 
yi Late 6 | 6 Spanish 4°, 5% etdastéos 954 } 53 Nil 27/6 | oe \ 10 ¢ 20 cla or and Aircraft 40/- 400 
Ye | WHC Ses neceeh es 77 | 95% 3 210 |] 15/3 /i iI Tec The \Birmin A’ Ord. 5/- 34/- 
ices, | | } 7 75 31 | 13/lg | 6 6: 4a) a S.A. fi....|| 25/- 34/- 1218 9 
or \toJune12| Last, two | 18/74 | mii tft ipod ® Aeroplane 10/- ..|| 13/6 25/- 16 0 0 
ie 945 Dividends Price, | Price. | Yiea || 24/3 ae i 7 e oH Motors Ord. £1....|| 40/3 13/6 |7 8 0 
9 igh | Name of Securi | June : Yield, | C ® 124 aniees Sibeeiey 2 a 10/Gxd 3 
, gh | Low || (a) ¢ 7 5 = June site 27208 1 b| to a hee (Joseph) O . ‘| 2 17/- | 9 7 ; 
. . 1945 | 194: 4 1/3 20 ¢, 20 orris Motors 5/- Or 45/- 83/3 312 
35 j Railwa | 1943 | 1948 | ¢ | Rolle-Royee Ord. {1 . 45 0 
| 10) | Nile. sh Antofagasta 5% C Stk. Pt | "ts. a] 26/1b | 21/9 || dal 5 6 Shipping 106/3 }104/4jxa 3 16 
Soot il: een! SESE RA Ct She Oe. ae ih an |* 5° Eee | Ses a; 8 © Cunard Ord. £1 316 6 
BR NE nt’ Charenas9s Cam Pes ie | bt | Sa [a3 jivenj ge) <| ress, Witby Ord ays | axe |e 5 o 
m4 he 5 a (°xa ae | 8 ci 6 clRoyal Mail Vines Ord. ill 24/6 a/-.| 333 3 
4 117 2b a 35 | Great Western Ord. Stic. | Sat $19 [611 9 |) 23/ } | c yOaloe Castle Ord. £1. £ vs wae {2 2 
SH | Bs Bele meom rece) a | ut 72 2] ie [a8 | ks] ps lansenich others ae 48s 
: es (2 st Pref... 45' 3/ | a; of Java £1./| 22/~ 
a a es abc LMS Ord. Stock | | Sf | SH | 1 610) 26/9 | a b| a onal pen! Xe O.. 43/9 | 34/8 | , Ni 
|g 6 Cd S. 4%, Pref. 1923...'| 55 27 19 5 2 || 39/3 | /- || Nile| NilelR on Asiatic Rbr. 2/ 3/1 43/3 | 412 0 
mm | ai Re | London Transport ‘C’Sti.|/ 674 55 |7 5 6 35/6 | Mule) Nile|Uaned sus Bevmg’ AC] Sat] 32 | Ni 
ORD ABR | BERRY Miig he) oh sone | 8 | i/° | 
ay hy the » tonne 7m | map | 617 ii | 80/3 $1/104) ta| 10 dlpeieak On Oca nae Vee atin | _ 
‘ sen” | 8 a ss Dank of Auahek £ is. : " 87/6 14 0 0 96/10}; 85/- jaro! "eer i: seat} sit | : ay 9 
ite 6 @ Bank of Eugland Stock. . 6§ 147 6 ad Leaseholds {1. . 83/l}xd' } 
2 6 ¢ || Bank of Montreal 585 385 3 24/6 | 19/9 10 6! Miscellaneo 91/3 93/9 | 4 Of 
| Galan | 38 § op Beken $10...|| £4 £4 2 3]| 64/- | 59/- || 10 «| 1} @ ||Assoc. Brit. Picture 3/-. . wie +8 
% 16/6 46 3 @/ Bank of New $, Wales £20 ot Oe tas ol ee lee le ¢| Mil @ | Assoc. P. Cement Ord. fi 21/- | 20/74 | 
- 59/6 | 3h 3 of percuere Rent ‘Bgl. £1 = 36/6 |3 2 On s/s 62/6 30 ¢| 10, | Barker (John) Ord. ¢ fl. Mt IS/- 59/6 : : 9 
l i Barcla’ (D.C.&0O. ‘a? 77) 78/- 311 3 al | ts ure Drug /- o 73/- } 
| ee ak | Ba) BE erage | a 8 Suvjlvioy| ath 120 Bat “Ame Toba cre] ae | Bias EH 
/ Tha! ‘A’ £5, £1 paid a oe i} oy 88 ; r. Tobacco £1 .|| 1 /- |4 
/~ | 90/6 a! %%§5/| Martins Bank 1. i626 | 63/6 10 | ‘ss || ¢ ¢| British Ox 21/3 | 118/9 | 139 -° 
8, lh 8 @| 8 5/| Midland (1. fully paid. | i 84/6 4 3.15 6 |/158/9 (140/- i} | ‘Cabl ygen Ord. {1 .|| 85/6 ce Le on @ 
6 8 d £1, full — i 85/- | 310 6 /- | lied in =| able & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . 86/6 | 3 t 
‘ /6 6/- e 6 b|| Nat. Dis. £2}, +311 92/9 93/- | 3 53/- | 45/9 aa $4 |\Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1 . 884 86xd 14 0 
MB «478 ats 7% 6 || Nat. Prov. £5, L aid} 6} 6 | 3 ‘a 9 || 37/3 | 32/- i’ a ¢ |Dunlop p Rubber Ord. 145/- | 145/- 413 0 
ry 17 845 a || Royal Bank £ oa i 11/6 18/- 4 0} 22/6 /- | 6 e| Sine & ten 3 rr a: 50/3 50/6 429 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
‘CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agenoles 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
— facilities for financing every description of trade with 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 

28, GHARLES ti STREET, HAYMARKET, 

Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 

New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 















S.W.1 








COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. ; throughout Australias. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Aust the 
Government of the State of Queensiand, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
Bank of Australia, 3,946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1944—General Bank Balances ... 

ae See Balances ...  ... /800,286,765 

Note seperate ove =—seeew—s«s(190, 536,045 

Rural Credits Department ... ooo 





2,472,059 
Mortgage Bank Department... — 1,860, 
Other Items ons pe one -» 22,320,811 





a 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
9 E.C.2. 
STRAND, W.C. 






London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, 











REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS »  £15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED °- -  £88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID Kaan - £164,000,000 












CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Canada with limited liability). DIVIDEND NOTICE. PREFER- 
ENCE STOCK. At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
to-day a dividend of Two per cent. on the Preference Stock in 
respect of the year 1945 was declared payable on August 1, 1945, 


. to stockholders of record at 3 p.m. on June 30, 1945. By Order 
$ oe pene FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. ontreal, 
une 12, ; 





HE NEW COMMONWEALTH. In order to correct the false 

impression which still seems widely existent, the Executive: 
Committee of the New Commonwealth Society wish to reiterate 
that it has no connection whatever with the Common Wealth 
Party. The New Commonwealth, which was founded in 1932 by 
the late Lord Davies, is concerned solely with the promotion of 
International Law and Order through the creation of an 
Equity Tribunal and an International Police Force, and is in 
every sense an all-party organisation.—Address, 25, Victoria 
Street (South Block), London, S.W.1. Telephone, ABBey 6634. 





ITLED Man of assured social standing, retired from Regular 
Army by reason of age, knowledge of commercial life, fiuent 
French, all-round sportsman, has lived in America, Australia and 
India, seeks ae where these attributes would weigh.— 


Box 78, The t, Brettenham House, Lancaster Pl 
London, W.C, 2. er Place, 


* 


PANISH TRANSLATIONS and lessons by Madrid duate. 
S —Sr. Maeseo, 34, Queens’ Gardens, W. 2” ss 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda, 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2, 


BRANCHES: 
Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu ) Kenya 
Aden Point (8. India) Mandalay Mombasa © 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi J British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru EA. 
— oo oa oo 
re rac 

Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Jinja} Uganda 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga .. .. Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - «++ 82,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... ... £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business, 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


ee ane 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION : 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 | 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - - - £7,125,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 
’ Head Office (temporarily), 
®, GRACEGHURGH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: A. Morsz, O.B.E. 
BRANOHES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR BAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 


9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai ing Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Tull particulars may be had on application. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


DIRECTORSHIP OF THE INSTITUTE FOR RESEARCH IN 
AGRIGULTURAL ECONOMICS. 


Applications are invited for the above Directorship, tenable for 
seven years in the first instance, and should reach the Registra 
of the University not later than August 4, 1945. Stipend £1,400 pe 
annum (plus children’s allowances, and subject to general recon- 
sideration of stipends). The duties will include responsibility 
for teaching in agricultural economics at both the undergraduate 
and post-graduate level. Retiring age 65. Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Registrar, University Registry, Oxford. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY. 


Applications are invited for the following appointment :— 

Forest Economist to t and undertake research in the 
subject. Applicants who have qualifications in forestry only # 
in economics only, would be required to study the second subject 
after erent 

Ini Salary will be at a 


int on the standard scale for 
University Demonstrators ( 


£750) atari to age and 
qualifications. A War Bonus of £25-£50 also paid at present. 
Applications should be sent by June 30th at latest, to the Pro 
fessor of Forestry, Imperial Forestry Institute, Oxford, from 
whom fuller particulars may be obtained. 





MAGDALEN COLLEGE 
OFFICIAL FELLOWSHIP AND TUTORSHIP IN ECONOMIG. 


The College proposes shortly to elect to an Official Fellowship 
and Tutorship in Economics. 

The initial stipend will not be less than £600 per annum, t0- 
gether with the usual nee and allowances, and is subject 
= me cannes of the erated Superanniation Scheme for 

niversities. s 

Applications made on behalf’ of candidates -who are abroad will 
be considered. The choice of the College will not be limited to 
those who apply; nor will it refuse to consider applications be 
those who are un of their ability to take up the appolll 
ment immegiately on election. Application forms may ot 
tained from the Secretary to the torial Board, Magdalen Co 
lege, and should be returned to him on or before ist September: 
1945, together with the names of three referees. Late entries 
from men serving abroad will be considered. 





THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON, LIMITED 


PROVIDENT HOUSE, 


FOUNDED 1877. 


246 BISHOPSGATE, 


Authorised by Act ef Parliament, Intituled Provident Association of Londen Act, 1910. 


LONDON, E.C.2. 





LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES. 


TOTAL -FUNDS 


£16,377,547 


W. W. BENHAM, Chairman. | 





ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES 


Total Advances upon House Property to Policy-holders exceed 


TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS 


J. G@. SLEIGH, Managing Director. 


London, W.C.2. U.S. Representative: R. S. ariey, 111 Broadway, New. York, 6—Saturday, June 16, 19% 
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